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HAT changes have taken place 
in public school home ¢conomics 
teaching in the last twenty 

Sd years? This question may best 
be answered by comparing the conditions 
which existed in 1914 with those current 
today. With this purpose in mind the 
writers made a study of home economic.; 
publications and textbooks which present a 
typical picture of the work done in the 
public schools then and now. Attention 
was devoted particularly to the field of 
foods, since that is a field where radical 
changes have occurred. 

Twenty years ago home economics was a 
“subject” which had as its purpose the 
teaching of sewing and cooking to girls. 
Home economics teaching was a process of 
dealing out or pouring in knowledge and of 
developing skill in manual processes. Thus 
the authors of a publication of 1920 (1) 
state: 


The time of the domestic science teacher is spent 
primarily on instruction in cooking. Careful inves- 
tigation of the courses used in public schools leaves 
little doubt that those who are engaged in adminis- 
tering the food work in home economics are con- 
cerned chiefly with the preparation of food according 
to recipes. Teaching emphasis is placed on infor- 
mation and technique rather than on powers of 


thinking and judgment. 


Much time was spent in acquiring facts 
without giving any thought to their practi- 
cal application, and skill or “manual dex- 


terity” was an end in itself rather than a 
means to an end. 

In 1914 Dr. David Snedden (2) wrote: 
“Courses of instruction in home economics 
as well as classes at work seem to lack a 
definite and reasoned consciousness of final 
aim or purpose.” It seems that this criti- 
cism was justified, since in many of the 
early courses of study the statements of 
objectives were either totally lacking or 
were indefinite. 

In 1920 a few of the aims of home eco- 
nomics instruction were thus stated (1): 


1. To create a high ideal of home life and realize the 
dignity of labor 

2. To strengthen the moral qualities of honesty, 
truthfulness, purposefulness and the like 

3. To develop not only the taste, but also the wis- 
dom to choose the best instead of the cheap, the 
beautiful instead of the ugly 


At that time one-third of the entire number 
of schools in twenty-two states were center- 
ing their attention upon skill, technique, or 
habit formation. Little or no attempt 
seems to have been made to base the course 
on the interests and needs of the girls or to 
develop in them the powers of judgment or 
problem-solving ability. “Instruction in 
home economics was committed largely to 
routine—to dealing out information—and 
the acquisition of facts and information 
was emphasized”’ (1). 

It was customary to offer three or four 
years of “domestic science,” and some 
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schools offered as many as eight years. A 
year of sewing was alternated with a year of 
cooking. Probably because the textbooks 
were so organized, the food courses were 
developed in a logical order based on the 
study of food nutrients. Miss Spafford (3) 
says: 


A textbook fitted into the early type of teaching. 
Lessons, a certain number of pages, were assigned 
and recited upon each day. Theory and laboratory 
work were separated often, there being no direct 
connection between the lesson studied and the 
practical work being carried on. 


As late as 1924 we find the statement (4) 
that “ideally, the separation of laboratory 
and discussion periods is highly desirable, 
bringing forward during the laboratory 
period only the fundamental facts which 
the laboratory period has been planned to 
illustrate.” 

The actual cooking was done in labora- 
tories which, we read (5): 


had little more resemblance to a home kitchen than 
did the chemistry laboratory. The work tables 
were usually arranged in a hollow square around a 
supply table or in parallel rows. Hot plates were 
used for cooking; for baking small portable ovens 
were placed on these. If the kitchen range was a 
part of the equipment, there was usually only one 
for the entire class. Also there were usually only 
one or two sinks in the laboratory. Cooking uten- 
sils were for small quantity preparation. 


In such laboratories each girl divided and 
subdivided her recipes and prepared the 
smallest quantity possible. Before the 
preparation began, the teacher gave detailed 
directions to be followed exactly and often 
in helping a pupil did the manipulation 
herself in order that the finished product 
might be satisfactory. 

The changes that have taken place since 
1914 did not occur miraculously or over- 
night. There were many educators in 
these early years who realized that the 
content and methods of teaching home 
economics were not satisfactory. In 1914 
Miss Helen Kinne (6) wrote: 
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Subject matter in household arts needs to be 
greatly enriched. The subject must be looked upon 
as a study of the home itself with less emphasis 
placed upon such topics as food preparation. The 
whole course must be planned with the thought in 
mind of what the pupil herself needs and what she 
can take to the family. In the work in foods the 
giving of small quantities only is a most ineffective 
practice. 


Our present concept of home economics 
has evolved from the realization by home 
economists themselves of the breadth and 
scope of the work. Home economics is no 
longer a “subject” but a “field.” As Miss 
Winchell (7) says: 


. .. it involves not only the teaching of the activities 
essential to the home, but also a body of content 
which enriches the activities and which emphasizes 
homemaking rather than housekeeping. . . . The 
change in home economics education from “old” 
to “new” may be characterized as a shift from doing 
and production as an end, to doing and production 
as a means toward an end. 


Dr. Thomas Gosling (8) believes that: 


Home economics is a fundamental in the curriculum. 
The introduction of new methods and new materials 
from this department will tend to restore the balance 
to a school program which now overemphasizes the 
intellectual and tends to neglect the social. 


In contrast to the vague statements of 
aims prevalent in 1914 we now have one 
outstanding general objective (9): 


The enrichment of homes and home life, more 
abundant living. ... Our subject is a functional 
one. Mere mastery of skills, acquiring of subject 
matter, and even improvement in selective judg- 
ment, unless these carry over into actual life situa- 
tions, warrant criticism or even questions as to our 
right to a place in a crowded curriculum. 


There is a marked decrease in the number 
of schools offering the four-year course in 
high school and an increase in the number 
offering the two-year course. This course 
is organized on the unit plan, and teachers 
attempt to provide variety in each year’s 
program. “When the unit plan or organi- 
zation is impracticable, it is desirable to 
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provide one-half year of clothing and one- 
half year of foods, each with its related 
content, during each school year” (7). The 
problem-solving method has replaced the 
formalized recitation method to a great 
extent, and textbooks are used for reference 
work. “Progressive methods in home eco- 
nomics present problems that are real, ever 
present, a part of the experience of every 
child” (9). Whereas it was once believed 
that laboratory and discussion periods 
should be separated, the reverse is now con- 
sidered highly desirable “since experience 
has proved that when the information given 
is in advance of the practical application, 
it is often of little value’’ (7). 

In the foods course the organization of 
subject matter is now based on the three 
meals—breakfast, lunch or supper, and 
dinner. The practical side of the work is 
used “‘as a motivating force around which to 
group as many learning situations as pos- 
sible” (10). It is a way of thinking in 
regard to foods that the teacher seeks to 
encourage rather than the acquisition of 
specific bits of information (11). No 
longer does each girl prepare a small 
quantity of every food studied, but the 
class is divided into family-size groups 
consisting of four, five, or six girls. Within 
such groups the individual develops abilities 
in buying; in budgeting time, money, and 
space; in food preparation and storage; in 
serving; and in using to the best advantage 
those facilities which she has in her own 
home, as well as an understanding and 
appreciation of her present responsibility 
in homemaking and home living. The 
cookery processes are used to secure the 
“fundamentals in actual food preparation, 
the meaning of terms, the interpretation of 
recipes, the standards for finished products, 
and pride in good work” (3) rather than to 
develop a high degree of skill. 

Such changes in teaching methods have 
brought a corresponding change in the home 
economics laboratory. The unit kitchen 
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or unit grouping of equipment has displaced 
the hollow-square arrangement so that in 
so far as is possible the food preparation and 
serving may be done in a homelike setting. 

With the “new” home economics comes 
the recognition of the position of boys and 
men in homemaking and home living. This 
phase of the work is as yet partially unde- 
veloped. Miss Spafford (3) says: 


Home economics has much more to give in 
educating men and boys for home and family life. 
The field needs to be evaluated to find its richest 
offerings for them and to determine the best ways in 
which these values may be made available. 


These, then, seem to be the changes 
which have occurred in the last twenty 
years: 


The concept of home economics as a field rather 
than a subject 

The statement of objectives in terms of apprecia- 
tions, abilities, attitudes, knowledge, and under- 
standing rather than in terms of skills, habit 
formation, and technique 

The basing of courses on the immediate needs and 
interests of the pupils rather than on subject 
matter to be learned 

The shift of emphasis from production as an end to 
production as a means to an end 

The increase in the number of schools offering the 
two-year course organized on the unit plan, and 
the decrease in the number offering the four-year 
course alternating a year of foods with a year of 
clothing 

The use of the problem-solving method rather than 
the formalized recitation method 

The organization of foods courses based on the 
three meals—breakfast, lunch or supper, and 
dinner—rather than on the logical study of food 
nutrients 

The preparing of food in family-size portions instead 
of small quantity cookery 

The rearrangement of laboratory equipment so 
that the food preparation and serving may be 
carried on in something resembling natural setting 

The recognition of the position of boys and men 
in the economy of the home 


We can only wonder whether these meth- 
ods and concepts, which are new and 
progressive today, will be considered anti- 
quated and outmoded in another twenty 
years. 
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WHAT CAN BUSINESS DO TO REMOVE CONSUMER 
SUSPICION?! 


EFFIE I. RAITT 


era AST summer in addressing the 
SO American Home Economics As- 
rs pi sociation at its annual conven- 
tion, I suggested that we might 
well say to business: “If we assume respon- 
sibility for training well-informed, fair- 
minded, appreciative consumers, will you 
respond by helping to discard and discredit 
those who are unfair in your ranks? When 
there is so much suspicion a program to 
exploit honesty might be in order.” I un- 
derstand that it was because of this state- 
ment that you asked me to discuss the ques- 
tion of how to remove consumer suspicion. 

We home economists are interested in the 
character, quality, and quantity of com- 
modities and service that actually find their 
way into homes, the use that is made of the 
labor involved in utilization, and cost. 
Most families must get full value for every 
dollar expended if they are to have any 
share in the good life. 

You say that you are not interested in 
the attitude of consumers toward admit- 
tedly false and misleading advertising, but 
you recognize the necessity of encouraging 
consumer good will. The reliability of 
advertising and consumer good will are so 
closely related that they cannot be con- 
sidered separately. The public is not at 
present discriminating... It reacts to adver- 
tising as a whole, not to fair, honest adver- 
tising one way and to false advertising 
another. People cannot decide what is 
worthy and what is unreliable unless they 
have an adequate basis for judgment. 


= 


1 Condensed from a paper presented at the meet- 
ing of the Association of National Advertisers, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 30, 1935. 


Modern business should be credited with 
the initiation of many movements designed 
to aid the customer in making better 
choices. In spite of these, a curious state of 
ignorance exists on the part of the public in 
regard to the part that business plays in 
the protection of the customer against his 
own lack of information and common sense. 
The tendency to respond to ballyhoo and to 
ignore honest efforts affects both business 
and consumers adversely. This was my 
reason for suggesting that we institute a 
campaign to exploit honesty. Many peo- 
ple, I have no doubt, firmly believe that 
most trade agreements that benefit the con- 
sumer are forced upon business by the gov- 
ernment. Also, much of the confidence 
that better business has a right to expect is 
counteracted by the mass of misleading 
advertising. Before an advance can be 
made in removing consumer suspicion the 
public must be convinced that you will help 
in the fight against dishonest and mis- 
leading advertising. 

Among the frauds that exist today, adver- 
tised through leaflet, newspaper, magazine, 
radio, public talk, or other means are: 


Products definitely harmful, a menace to health, yet 
offered for self-medication or for use as cosmetics 

Products whose curative claims delay rational 
treatment 

Palliatives offered as remedies; for example, most 
cough and cold medicines 

Foods, drugs, cosmetics, household detergents, and 
many other commodities represented as having 
magical properties. These are sometimes merely 
pocketbook frauds, but they lead to skepticism 
and distrust. 

Miscellaneous nostrums that are either harmful 
or ineffective, such as obesity cures, remedies for 
baldness, film-removing toothpaste 
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Frauds which are largely economic; for example, 
various automobile gadgets marketed outside 
automobile companies and guaranteed to reduce 


operating expenses 

The wide margin between the cost and 
selling price of some commodities also 
arouses much resentment. And resent- 
ment from any of these causes will in the 
long run affect business, because like rain, 
it falls on the evil and on the good alike. 

Still another cause of widespread suspi- 
cion lies in the lack of information on the 
part of the buying public. In addition to 
the elimination of all that is false and mis- 
leading, other possible correctives for con- 
sumer suspicion are substitution of reliable 
information for opinion, of common sense 
for emotion, of judgment based on facts 
for feeling aroused by ballyhoo. The well- 
informed buyer is the fair-minded buyer. 
A larger share of the millions of dollars that 
go annually for the purchase of fraudulent 
goods or for commodities with inflated 
values would be spent for honest, reliable 
goods if we had a better informed public. 

We home economists are concerned be- 
cause this state of affairs interferes with 
efficient home management. Bewilderment 
and doubt do not furnish a sound basis for 
the choices that all must make in a modern 
market. The responsibility for this condi- 
tion and the obligation to improve the situa- 
tion must be shared by business executives 
and by educators. 

The wisdom with which the advertiser 
decides what appeal will be most attractive 
to prospective customers largely determines 
his success. In earlier days the practical 
elements of durability and purity seemed 
most effective, then love of beauty, social 
prestige, vanity, and the so-called snob 
appeal were employed. When competition 
became more intense, advertisers resorted 
to arousing a more deep-seated emotion, 
fear—fear of social disapproval, fear of lack 
of one or another of the vitamins, fear of 
failing in conversation, fear of infection, fear 
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of any conceivable disaster, physical or 
spiritual. 

The principle seems to have been “keep 
them ignorant and make them afraid.” 
Was not this a blunder on the part of the 
advertisers? Where fear is present a feeling 
of confidence cannot be established. The 
present mass consciousness of lurking dan- 
gers, advertisers have been in large part 
responsible for arousing. Certain groups 
with widely varying motives seized the 
opportunity and have taken advantage of 
this state of mind to serve their own ends. 
First, there are the frauds and cheats out 
to make a dollar. Almost all advertising 
by this group is an appeal to fear. Second, 
there is the competitor who by subtle sug- 
gestion or more blatant insinuation throws 
suspicion on goods similar to his own but 
under another brand. Through toasting, 
dating, use of a secret formula, this acid or 
that, he claims for his commodity all the 
virtues denied to others. Look down the 
long list of culprits published in Printers’ 
Ink for October 11, 1934, and you will ac- 
knowledge that advertisers have aroused this 
suspicion that you now seek to remove. 
Third, we have the reformers who are 
out to save the world. Propaganda is a 
satisfactory activity to a certain type of 
individual, weak in intellect but strong in 
emotion. Just at present many are saving 
the world from predatory business with its 
super-salesmanship, high-powered adver- 
tising, arsenic in food, shoddy in clothing, 
grit in toothpaste, and high costs every- 
where. Some of these warnings are au- 
thentic, some are not substantiated by facts, 
but they have caught the ready ear of a 
people made fearful of they hardly know 
what. And fourth, we find those whose 
intent is to change the social order funda- 
mentally. Anything that discredits busi- 
ness is grist to their mill. At the moment 
they realize that one of their most effective 
weapons is fostering fear and suspicion al- 
ready aroused by mistaken advertising. 
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The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion is the professional organization that 
represents consumer interest. We and you 
must look to intelligent buyers as the solu- 
tion for the problem. Our aim is to develop 
in them a basis for judgment, to teach the 
requisite terms and their significance, and 
to foster a fair-minded attitude. We count 
on you who represent better business to 
cease to tolerate fraudulent advertising in 
any field and to help develop intelligent 
buying by providing the essential informa- 
tion in the most understandable form. 

Consumers will not become wise buyers 
readily or make full use of available infor- 
mation overnight. In spite of our boasted 
advance in science, there probably was 
never a time when buyers were more gul- 
lible. It may seem a paradox to say that 
consumers are at the same time skeptical 
and gullible. The fact is that they are often 
skeptical in regard to fair dealing and are 
taken in by frauds. People have always 
been more or less ready victims of cure-alls 
and certainly never more so along the lines 
of health and beauty culture than today. 
Housewives used to be very keen in choosing 
food, clothing, and other materials for their 
households. When a woman was engaged 
in production of those goods by direct labor 
she knew through handling materials and 
observing processes from beginning to end 
the characteristics, limitations, and values 
of the products. Wits are not so evenly 
matched today, and consumer buyers are 
becoming more and more convinced that 
they are getting the worst of the bargain. 
For the housewife it is true that some 
mother-to-daughter instruction remains, 
and the consumer buyer may acquire some 
information through formal instruction in 
school or in adult classes; but this does not 
eliminate the necessity of securing help at 
the time, place, and upon the occasion of 
making the purchase. Advertising is an 
essential service in marketing goods. 

The appeal to fear has been the most 
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effective one that advertisers have used so 
far, but the net result has not been good. 
There is a stronger and better one just 
around the corner, namely, the appeal to 
reason. Scarcely a week passes that does 
not bring word of a new pressure group 
organized to protect the consumer. The 
country is thoroughly consumer conscious. 
The moment has come for business to capi- 
talize on this attitude of mind. Confidence 
will be restored when advertisers show some 
respect for the human intellect and when 
business helps the customer to recover some 
pride in his ability to choose wisely. Make 
your advertisements beautiful; we all enjoy 
them. Include a touch of romance; even 
vicarious pleasure is appreciated. But 
don’t expect any longer to prevent suspi- 
cions unless you give essential information 
based on facts and not on opinions. 

What do buyers need to know that adver- 
tising may supply? Fundamentally, any 
information that will make them better 
buyers and restore their feeling of confi- 
dence. They should be able to learn what 
the market provides in commodities and 
services, when available, where obtainable, 
the form, season, and comparative costs in 
different markets; also, the special charac- 
teristics of different goods, their compara- 
tive values in relation to use, suitability to 
situations, durability, and their cost in 
terms of household preparation and care. 

In the field of textiles this would include, 
specifically, such points as fiber content of 
cloth, grade of wool, quality of cotton, 
purity of silk, type of artificial fiber, amount 
of weighting and filling if present, color 
fastness, shrinkage; for durable textile 
goods, thread count, tensile strength, dura- 
bility of nap, weight per pound when appli- 
cable; for blankets, heat transmission value 
and safe methods of cleaning; for hosiery, 
style, thread count, gauge, and elasticity; 
for ready-to-wear goods, conformity to 
standard size and facts about constructive 
processes including seams and _ finishes. 
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Such information should be carried on the 
label in cases where this can be worked out 
to give a better basis for judgment. 

In regard to foods, customers would 
profit by having grades of meats plainly 
marked; score of butter printed on the wrap- 
per; variety, grade, and count of apples 
indicated on the box; reprocessed foods so 
marked; uniformity of grade designations. 
Information desired about canned goods 
includes: count or size where applicable, 
for example, the number of halves of 
peaches or the size of peas by sieve number; 
designation of style of pack, for example, 
“apricots halved, pitted, unpeeled’’; state- 
ment of variety, as Bartlett pears or Hale 
peaches; strength of sirup; measure of 
drained contents; statement of substances 
added, such as salt, sugar. In the opinion 
of many, the only way to secure what is 
desired here is by some form of grade 
labeling. 

In the selection of household appliances, 
standards accepted by trade agreements 
would help. In addition, the housewife 
needs to know about materials used, service- 
ability, durability, performance records, 
necessary precaution in use and care, so 
that she can tell, for example, when to 
choose porcelain or enamel finishes, what 
cubic content of an oven or refrigerator 
will meet her needs, how to grease motors. 

Household supplies are chosen with better 
judgment when information is furnished 
that applies to their effect in service and 
their limitations, for example, the composi- 
tion of wood finishes and detergents. 

Household furniture will give better 
satisfaction when serviceability as well as 
style is considered. This can be done intel- 
ligently where there is knowledge of the 
materials, construction, and methods of care. 

Above all, the consumer wants the elimi- 
nation of false and misleading claims of 
values and adequate protection against 
harmful substances in drugs and cosmetics. 

Some things he does not want are: 
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The use of vague, meaningless terms, such as 
“tested,” “certified,” “approved,” and “guaran- 
teed” unless a reliable authority is cited 

The use of misleading tert: and statements, for 
example, “Salad Oil, Olive Oil Flavored,” with 
the first two and last words in small print, and 
olive oil in large letters 

The super-super type of nomenclature, such as the 
grading of olives as medium, large, extra large, 
mammoth, giant, jumbo, colossal, super-colossal 

Goods packaged in weight just under the ordinary 
unit, as 6} or 7 ounces instead of a half pound 

Distortion of scientific findings, for example, saying 
that fats burn in a fire of carbohydrates in order 
to encourage the eating of candy as a means of 
reducing 

Magical claims for foods, drugs, and cosmetics 

Advertising by which the sponsors create “psychic 
plagues,” to use a term from Printers’ Ink 


What can business do to remove con- 
sumer suspicion? 


Convince customers that legitimate business is 
ready to supply accurate, reliable, and reasonably 
complete information in regard to its products, 
then distribute the facts by every means available 

Increase the activities and influence of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus 

Demand truth in advertising for all commodities 
and let the public know 

Encourage grading of products and endorse informa- 
tive labeling 

Devote a larger percentage of advertising appeal 
to reason based on facts and cease to arouse un- 
worthy motives or fear 

Refuse to recognize as legitimate business, methods 
which prey upon the public, as by offering mate- 
rials actually harmful, by making false or mis- 
leading claims, or by economic frauds 

Employ scientifically trained people who can inter- 
pret consumer needs, present essential facts in 
easily understood terms, and guard advertising 
against misrepresentation 
The wisest move better business could 

make would be to initiate stringent legisla- 

tion for the protection of the consumer. 

Business can no longer afford to be on the 

defensive. Educators must help to supply 

the basis for selective judgment, lost when 
the economic order changed. It behooves 
both groups to unite in the common cause— 

a fair return for the consumer, a fair deal 

for business. 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS IN THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM' 
AGNES SNYDER 


SHE present treatment of “Fam- 
dily Relationships in the College 
WCurriculum” is based on two 
educational assumptions. These 
will be stated and their implications for the 
topic indicated. The major part of the dis- 
cussion will be devoted to six factors which, 
on the basis of the two assumptions and 
their implications, are here considered 
fundamental in the teaching of family 
relationships. 

Educational assumptions. The educa- 
tional assumptions held basic are: (1) The 
biological and psychological drives of the 
pupils at different developmental levels 
should determine the general character of 
the curriculum at these levels; (2) the needs 
of the environment, both physical and so- 
cial, should determine the particulars. 

While few would, theoretically, deny the 
validity of these assumptions, educational 
practice lags far behind their implications. 
What practice has been based upon them is 
found in the main in the education of young 
children. The weary conning of the alpha- 
bet, the endless repetition of meaningless 
symbols, the enforced silence, and the 
cramped positions of the old primary school 
have given place to the emphasis on play, 
experience, exploration, construction, and 
cooperation of the new. The biological 
and psychological needs of the young child 
for freedom of physical movement, for play, 
for experimentation with his environment, 
and for companionship with those of his 
own age have been accepted, and the cur- 
riculum of the primary school is taking 


1 Presented at the meeting of the division on the 
family and its relationships, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Chicago, Illinois, June 27, 1935. 
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shape accordingly. If those responsible for 
the planning of the college curriculum were 
to take similarly into consideration the bio- 
logical and psychological drives of their 
students, the contrast between the new 
and the old college would be, if anything, 
more dramatic than the contrast between 
the new and the old primary school. The 
most potent drives in the whole gamut of 
human development are there to be utilized 
and directed: the drives for economic inde- 
pendence, for freedom from childish de- 
pendence upon the family, for adjustment 
to the opposite sex, and for a point of view 
upon the world that can unify life and give 
it meaning. 

These drives should determine the com- 
mon features of all education for adoles- 
cents. Just as it is natural for the little 
child to reach out and grasp whatever at- 
tracts his eye, to engage in unrestrained 
vocalization, or to run about in sheer joy 
of activity, so is it perfectly natural for 
the adolescent to crave freedom from family 
supervision, to seek the opposite sex, to 
desire self-support, and to grope for a point 
of view upon life. If it is agreed that the 
peculiar drives of the developmental period 
should determine the general pattern of the 
curriculum, the college should make pro- 
vision for the exercise and direction of the 
basic adolescent drives as deliberately as 
has the primary school made the provision 
for physical activity and exploration its 
ground pattern. 

While time and place would but little 
affect such a ground pattern, there would be 
infinite variations in the particular forms 
which the curriculum takes under given con- 
ditions. Climate and physiography, the 
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quantity and kind of previous education, 
the standards and goals of the older genera- 
tion, the vision of the future—all serve to 
determine the peculiar direction taken by 
any educational mode. The important 
issue involved is the relation of the curricu- 
lum to the social forces among which it 
develops. Is the curriculum to take direc- 
tion primarily from the forces that play 
upon it, or is it to be a living organism 
shaping itself by the interaction of its own 
dynamic force and other social forces? It 
is the latter interpretation of the second 
assumption that is here accepted. In effect, 
this means that the curriculum, in its par- 
ticulars, should do far more than take shape 
from surrounding conditions. It should, on 
the contrary, recognize conditions, take its 
departure from them, and make their im- 
provement its goal. 

To summarize: The basic drives of hu- 
man nature do not vary. They are the 
constants which should determine the gen- 
eral character of education at any develop- 
mental level. The drives of adolescence 
should determine the general pattern of the 
college curriculum. The peculiar setting, 
physical and social, should determine the 
variations which that general direction 
should assume, but always with the under- 
standing that that direction should point to- 
ward greater good for more of humanity. 

Implications of educational assumptions. 
Proceeding from the first assumption and, 
therefore, taking into consideration the 
specific needs of adolescence, the teaching of 
family relationships on a college level will 
aim first to help the student achieve, with a 
minimum of conflict, that freedom from 
childish dependence upon the family essen- 
tial to his development. He needs to be 
brought into an understanding of the com- 
bination of affectionate concern and selfish 
possessiveness which makes it difficult for 
parents to relinquish a narrow supervision 
of their growing children. He should be 
taught skill in handling the day-to-day rela- 
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tionships with parents essential in accom- 
plishing his freedom. At the same time he 
should be taught through practice how to 
assume the responsibilities such freedom 
entails. 

Presumably the student is in the rdéle of 
offspring in the parent-child relationship 
while he is being so instructed. He is, 
however, also approaching close to the time 
when he will be a parent with his rdle re- 
versed. Some foreshadowing of the rever- 
sal of the réle, therefore, should be given 
him. That is, the way should be pointed 
out by which he in turn can more readily 
make it possible for his children gradually to 
come into their assumption of responsibility 
and freedom with less conflict between the 
generations. 

The second of the drives of adolescence, 
association with the opposite sex, implies 
consideration of the ways by which normal 
association of the sexes can best be achieved. 
While understanding of the physiology and 
psychology of sex is basic in the achieve- 
ment of the adolescent goal of hetero- 
sexuality, it is equally important that 
opportunities for normal relationship be 
provided. This implies far more than the 
mere externals of coeducation. It implies 
rather that there should be understanding 
of the need for the development of normal 
relationships between the sexes and that it 
is the responsibility of the college to see that 
this part of the educational process is tak- 
ing place. 

The achievement of the adolescent goal of 
self-support should be one of the chief con- 
cerns of the college curriculum. Able- 
bodied young men and women of college age 
crave economic independence. Study of 
the problems of employment as well as work 
experiences should occupy a prominent 
place in the curriculum. Probably no fac- 
tor is of greater importance in the estab- 
lishment of family relationships by the 
adolescent than his urge for economic inde- 
pendence. Probably also no other factor 
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is the cause of so much dissatisfaction and 
friction. This is particularly true today 
when general economic conditions have 
brought money into undue prominence. 
Many college students are reluctant to use 
the fast-dwindling fortunes of the family in 
financing a college education. Frequently 
they see younger brothers and sisters near- 
ing college age and fear that there will be 
little opportunity for them. Sometimes 
undue fear enters into the picture as the 
immediate problem causes perspective to 
be lost. In other cases, the fear is real 
enough. To what extent should families 
bear the burden? How big a chance should 
one take in mortgaging the future? To 
what extent should one accept dependence 
in the present in order that greater inde- 
pendence can be gained later and greater 
help given to the family later? Such prob- 
lems are being faced today by young people, 
and unfortunately they are usually being 
faced without help from the institution that 
has been especially designed for the educa- 
tion of youth. 

The bearing of the problem of self-sup- 
port upon marriage is obvious. It is agreed 
generally that the age best suited biologi- 
cally for the beginning of marriage ranges 
from eighteen to twenty-two, the age that 
corresponds to the college period. With- 
out economic independence marriage is not 
likely to be successful. Colleges have not 
furthered economic independence and, as a 
result, marriages are either delayed or 
entered into under conditions which cannot 
but make for grave difficulties. If the 
matter of family relationships is to be at- 
tacked realistically the problems the college 
student is facing in the achievement of 
heterosexuality need to be met. All the 
various solutions offered by science, philos- 
ophy, and religion should be studied and 
weighed with reference to their values in 
individual cases. The college should be 
so set up as to help the students make the 
necessary adjustments in problems of sex 
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and to have the making of these adjust- 
ments regarded as a criterion of college 
success. 

Finally, the need of the student for a 
point of view upon the world that will unify 
life and give it meaning necessitates the 
constant effort so to analyze experiences 
as to bring understanding from them. 
Hence, it is important in developing the 
college curriculum to think in terms of 
those principles which it is desirable for a 
student to gain. As one sees college stu- 
dents face problems and seek solutions, one 
becomes increasingly aware of how futile 
it is to marshall facts pertaining to such 
issues as have been mentioned here and 
not be able to guide a younger person who 
is groping for fundamental values. 

Certainly no one can ever achieve satis- 
fying family relationships unless he has a 
point of reference in terms of a sustaining 
philosophy or religion for the countless de- 
cisions that need to be made. The answer 
that each individual finds to the question 
of his relation to his family is dependent 
upon the answer he has found to the funda- 
mental questions of man’s relation to man 
and of man to God. The college needs to 
lead its students to such ultimates if it 
would deal successfully with the crucial 
problems of family relationships. 

The second educational assumption, that 
of the determination of the particulars of 
the curriculum by the physical and social 
needs of the environment, implies study of 
both local conditions and current trends. 
In any community in our own country and 
time such study demands that we face such 
problems as lowering of standards of living, 
unemployment, divorce, changing attitudes 
toward family life, and significant experi- 
ments in family living. While variations 
are found in the aspects these problems 
assume, the fundamental issues are essen- 
tially the same in all parts of the western 
world. 

Six factors in the teaching of family rela- 
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tionships. Carrying forward the above im- 
plications into a more definite discussion of 
the way in which the teaching of family 
relationships should proceed on a college 
level, six factors in such teaching will be 
described: (1) establishment of such rela- 
tionships among faculty and students as 
will make frank consideration of individual 
problems possible; (2) concern with the 
broader implications of individual problems 
in the light of current social and economic 
trends; (3) analysis of the problems through 
seminar discussions by faculty and students; 
(4) careful selection of the materials of such 
courses as anthropology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, psychology, home economics, phi- 
losophy, religion, and ethics with a view to 
their contribution to the practical solution 
of specific problems of family relationships; 
(5) the gradual development of principles 
which shall serve as guides to conduct; and 
(6) such an administrative plan as will make 
it possible for faculty and students to put 
into practice the solutions at which they 
arrive. 

1. Student-Faculty Relationships. What- 
ever form of program may be set up for 
the teaching of family relationships, a 
large part of the work must be done in the 
individual conferences between faculty 
members and students. The most effec- 
tive beginning can usually be made through 
long-view planning by which the student is 
helped to see his goals with increasing clar- 
ity and to take into consideration all the 
major aspects of his life. In such planning, 
problems of family life take their place 
among those of other social relations, of 
his political and economic life, of scholar- 
ship, and of recreation. He learns to view 
his whole life as a composite pattern and 
comes to understand that planning of any 
one phase of life, if it is to be effective, 
must be done in relation to all other phases. 

The intimate nature of problems of fam- 
ily relationships makes it particularly de- 
sirable that they be viewed in the 
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perspective offered by a view of a total life 
pattern. When the achievement of inde- 
pendence from his family, for example, is 
viewed in relation to other aspects of his 
life it is easier for the student to maintain 
a desirable objectivity. In such considera- 
tions the development of attitudes is of the 
greatest importance. Since attitudes are 
of slow growth and are primarily dependent 
upon human relations, much time needs to 
be spent in conference. What the teacher 
is, is the determining factor in all student- 
faculty relations. The degree of meaning 
that life has for him and his own resulting 
attitudes form the dominating influence. 
In the intimate consideration of family re- 
lationships in face-to-face contacts between 
the teacher and the student, success is 
largely dependent in the teaching of family 
relationships upon the success the teacher 
has had in making his own adjustments and 
in bringing out of the process a contagious 
understanding. 

2. Concern with the Broader Implica- 
tions of Social and Economic Trends. 
While it is essential that perspective on his 
problem of family relationships be gained 
by the student through his consideration 
of them in relation to all other phases of his 
life, it is of equal importance that he view 
all his problems against the background of 
the age in which he is living. The interpre- 
tation of life today as expressed in the arts, 
in the contributions of science, and in phil- 
osophic thought should form an essential 
part of the curriculum. These are the 
materials of the universe in which youth 
lives. As such they are the peculiar ma- 
terials of youth. 

There is no problem, no thought, of the 
present that can be ignored. Moreover, 
every important current problem is reflected 
in family life. Family relationships can- 
not be understood unless there is under- 
standing of the problems faced by all in a 
tottering economic system, of families bro- 
ken by poverty, of lowered standards of 
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living, of the despair of middle age facing 
dependent old age, and of the worship of 
materialism. No adequate treatment of 
family relationships is possible without 
sensitivity to the conditions resulting from 
these problems. 

3. Analysis of Persistent Problems 
through Seminar Discussions. While the 
student is taught to view his immediate 
problems in the perspective of world issues, 
even these need to be kept in perspective 
by seeing them in relation to those persist- 
ent problems which man has always and 
will always face. These are: how to keep 
well, how to make a living, how to adapt to 
one’s environment, how to enjoy beauty, 
how to live with others, and how to develop 
a satisfying philosophy of life. The prob- 
lems are eternal. Only their expression or 
manifestation changes. They exist in the 
jungle; they exist in New York. They were 
present before the pyramids; they are pres- 
entnow. The form which family life takes 
depends largely upon the many different 
attempts made at the solution of these prob- 
lems. The form the family will take as we 
emerge through the present transition pe- 
riod will depend upon the way we attack 
them now. Is health, for example, to con- 
tinue an individual matter, or are its social 
aspects to bring about fundamental changes 
in the administration of medical care? 
Will there be old-age pensions, or will the 
aged be left to the varying treatments of 
their family members? Will marriage be 
easily dissolved, or will there be effort at 
such understanding of the adjustment of 
husband and wife as will minimize the de- 
sire for divorce? Will there be such plan- 
ning as will make it possible that all who 
can may work, or will we continue to let 
able-bodied men and women lose morale 
through enforced idleness? Will there be a 
planned program for housing that will 
bring beauty into life, or will we continue 
to tolerate slums? 

The above are aspects of the persistent 
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problems which confront us today. They 
need to be studied in the light of the solu- 
tions attempted in other places and in other 
times of aspects just as fundamental to 
those who have had to deal with them. 
Students and faculty representing different 
specialized interests can in seminar discus- 
sions see the present manifestations of the 
persistent problems of life in better per- 
spective and with increasing clarity. The 
need for the knowledge and skills required 
for their solution will send the students 
from the seminars to their courses with 
increased purpose. Knowledge will not be 
pursued for the sake of knowledge itself— 
as a possession—but knowledge will be- 
come a tool for social planning. 

Analysis of the persistent problems is a 
continuous process. Meaning and depth 
are gained as increasing experience is 
brought to bear upon their solution. The 
clash of mind upon mind is the essential 
factor in progress. Hence, the seminar as 
a means of facilitating that search for values 
essential to progress plays a crucial part in 
the college curriculum. 

4. Selection of Course Materials. Given 
persistent problems as the core of the curric- 
ulum, the content of courses needs to be 
selected from the point of view of its value 
in the solution of these problems. In the 
case of family relationships such courses as 
psychology, anthropology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, art, philosophy, religion, and home 
economics will each contribute its share of 
the knowledge and skill that can be brought 
to bear effectively upon the problem. 
Neither family relationships nor any other 
problem can be regarded as the exclusive 
responsibility of any department or field. 
Instead, all departments need to work co- 
operatively in treating such problems. 
Psychology, for example, needs to bring its 
treatment of human motives and adjust- 
ments to the problem of family living; 
anthropology, the origin of types of family 
life and the position of different members of 
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the family in different cultures; sociology, 
the problems of the family in relation to so- 
cial conditions; economics, the relation of 
the economic life of the family to current 
economic issues; art, the beautifying of the 
home; philosophy and religion, the ultimate 
values that need to be weighed; and home 
economics, its overview of both the practi- 
cal and the theoretical in family life. A 
high degree of faculty cooperation in the 
planning of the curriculum is needed if the 
content of the several fields of knowledge 
is to be used effectively. 

5. The Development of Principles. 
Facts, important as they are, will not of 
themselves solve problems. Out of the ex- 
amination of facts needs to come the grad- 
ual development of principles. These, in 
turn, serve as guides to conduct. Out of 
the cooperative effort of all fields working 
on the problem of family relationships 
agreement as to a body of principles toward 
which each member of the faculty will direct 
his teaching needs to be reached. 

Principles transmute knowledge into wis- 
dom. They grow slowly. No one can 
give to others those principles which he 
himself has brought slowly and laboriously 
into meaning for himself. Instead, with 
the principles in mind, all that one can do 
is to lead others to experiences which will 
likewise help them develop principles. To 
be a guide, the teacher must have his own 
principles firmly grounded. If his teaching 
is good these will gain in depth as he teaches 
and those who learn from him will find 
_ greater wisdom than he has brought to 
them. 

6. Some Essential Points in the Adminis- 
tration of the Program. The administra- 
tion of such a program for the teaching of 
family relations suggests the need for the 
small college. The numbers should never 
be any larger than will permit all members, 
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students and faculty, to know and be in- 
terested in each other if they are to work to- 
gether effectively on fundamental problems. 
There must be group solidarity if important 
tasks are to be accomplished. 

The best way to achieve such solidarity 
is through the administration of the college 
on the basis of community of interests. 
The budget, for example, should be the 
concern of every member of the faculty and 
of the student body. Ways and means of 
economizing through the sharing of main- 
tenance work in order that important 
projects may be undertaken should be a 
matter of common responsibility. Ways 
and means of so administering the college as 
to provide remunerative employment for 
students should also be a matter of common 
concern. 

The responsibilities, however, should not 
be confined to the welfare of the members 
of the college. Instead, the college should 
be concerned with all the problems of the 
community of which it isa part. It should 
aim to become a vital force in the develop- 
ment of that community. Students who 
marry during their college period should in 
particular be encouraged to become part 
of the larger community and develop a high 
type of family living. 

The faculty of the college should be se- 
lected primarily for their ability to use the 
results of their studious labors in the solu- 
tion of the problems of the group, for ability 
and desire to cooperate, and for the posses- 
sion of those qualities of character and per- 
sonality which are essential in work with 
youth. The selection of such teachers re- 
quires administrative insight. In the last 
analysis, the selection of such teachers is 
the most important task of the adminis- 
trator. The more realistic the program, 
the greater is the importance of the per- 
sonality of the teacher. 
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NUMBER of recent studies 
have been made which are of 
considerable value in the selec- 
tion, use in cooking, and storage 
of food i in the home and in industry. The 
ones reviewed are those which chance to be 
of particular interest to the writers: pectin 
and fruit jellies, vitamin C in vegetables 
and fruits, losses in cooking vegetables, sul- 
fur dioxide in dried apricots, shortening 
value and rancidity of fats, government 
grading and mechanical measurement of 
the tenderness of beef. 


PECTIN AND FRUIT JELLIES 


Among the most important and generally 
useful contribution to foods is that on fruit 
jellies made by Baker of the Delaware Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. This in- 
vestigator has formulated directions for 
making fruit jellies which can be carried out 
successfully by anyone who has scales for 
weighing and an inexpensive, easily used 
pipette designed by Baker. 

These directions were made possible by 
a series of experiments begun by Tarr and 
continued by Myers and Baker (1) over a 
period of twelve years. They offer an ex- 
cellent example of the application of scien- 
tific findings to the solution of everyday 
problems. 

By the first series of experiments Tarr 
proved that hydrogen ion, not total acidity, 
is the important factor in jelly making. 
He found that there is a minimum hydrogen 
ion concentration below which no jelly will 
form, regardless of the quantity of pectin 

1 Presented by the senior author before the food 


and nutrition division of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Chicago, Illinois, June 27, 1935. 
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and sugar present. The optimum, ex- 
pressed as a pH value is about 3, which, as 
one might expect, is that of the juice ex- 
tracted from currants and other good jelly- 
making fruits. Increasing the acid beyond 
the optimum value gives a jelly which 
shows syneresis or weeping but which other- 
wise is not affected unless a quantity of 
acid is added far in excess of that which 
would ever be used in practical jelly making. 
Stated otherwise, Tarr found that a slight 
deficiency in acid entirely prevents jelly 
formation whereas a considerable excess 
has no effect save to cause weeping which, 
it may be added, does not usually occur 
until the jelly is turned out, cut, and allowed 
to stand. This finding is important, and 
Baker makes use of it in his directions by 
calling for extra acid when necessary. 

In another study Myers and Baker dis- 
covered that the minimum concentration of 
sugar for gelation is 64 per cent but that 
satisfactory jellies require about 69 per cent. 
In Baker’s directions enough sugar is added 
to bring the final concentration to this 
value. 

In the latest series of experiments at the 
Delaware Station it was proved that the 
viscosity of a pectin solution extracted un- 
der prescribed conditions is a measure of the 
quantity and quality of the pectin present. 
The work required to prove this point oc- 
cupies 4 bulletins and several articles. It 
involved determining the viscosity, chemi- 
cal composition, and jellying properties of 
pectin solutions extracted first from lemon 
albedo, later from other sources, for differ- 
ent periods of time at various temperatures 
and hydrogen ion concentrations. In the 
course of the work it was found that the 
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essential nucleus of pectin is octagalactur- 
onic acid, a substance which constitutes 
about 80 per cent of the molecule and 
which, incidentally, is used as a source 
material in one method of synthesizing 
vitamin C, otherwise known as |-ascorbic 
acid (2). It was found also that attached 
to this nucleus are 7 molecules of methyl 
alcohol, 2 of acetic acid, and one each of 
galactose and arabinose. Two changes in 
the chemical constitution of the molecule 
were found to affect the viscosity of its 
water solution. One is the splitting off of 
some of the galactose and arabinose as hap- 
pens on heating in acid solution. This 
lowers the viscosity but increases jellying 
property. The second is depolymerizing 
the nucleus, probably by splitting it into 
2 molecules of tetragalacturonic acid, which 
occurs on long heating as in a prolonged 
extraction period. This change lowers vis- 
cosity and decreases jellying property. Ap- 
parently the nucleus of octagalacturonic 
acid is essential for jelly making, and when 
it is broken up the jellying properties de- 
crease and finally disappear. 

From this last series of experiments the 
practical finding is, then, that viscosity is a 
measure of the quantity and quality of 
pectin in fruit juices, provided the extrac- 
tion is carried on in an acid medium such as 
one has in the best jelly-making fruits and 
in those not so good, if one adds a little 
lemon juice, and provided the extraction 
period is short, not over 10 to 20 minutes 
at the boiling temperature. The viscosity, 
however, should be taken just before the 
jelly is made, and juices low in pectin should 
be used within a relatively short time after 
extraction, since, on storage, the viscosity 
changes and may even reach a value too 
low for the production of satisfactory jellies. 
That a change might occur at high tem- 
peratures was indicated by Myers and 
Baker, who allowed pectin solutions to stand 
at 26°, 40°, and 60°C. and tested their vis- 
cosities at intervals over a 96-hour period. 
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At the lower temperatures the change was 
slight, but at 60° it was marked, the initial 
value of 5.00 dropping to 2.38 in 96 hours. 
That a change may occur even at tempera- 
tures lower than these was observed by 
Simpson (3), who tested fruit extracts kept 
mostly in an electric refrigerator for an 8- 
to 10-day period. Her results are shown in 
table 1. As may be seen, the viscosity of 
samples A and B, which had a low initial 
value, dropped rapidly, A going from 7 to 
4 in two days and down to 1.5 in 9; B going 
from 7 to 2 in 8 days. These changes are 
especially significant in view of Baker’s find- 
ing that juices with a relative viscosity 
lower than four will not form jelly without 
added pectin. 


TABLE 1 
Change in viscosity of water extracts of fruits on 
standing (3) 
SAMPLE TIME To 
days 
0 7 
1 5 
A 2 4 
9 1.5 
0 7 
B 1 6 
8 2 
0 15 
Cc 1 13.5 
10 12 


In his directions for the extraction of 
juices (table 2) Baker (4) has made sure of 
enough acid by adding lemon juice to the 
fruits which might be deficient in this 
respect, and he guards against depolymeri- 
zation of the molecule by specifying a short 
boiling period for all fruits. To accom- 
pany his latest directions for making jellies, 
Baker has designed a simple pipette for 
determining the viscosity of the fruit ex- 
tract. This pipette consists of a capillary 
tube approximately 3 inches in length, to 
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TABLE 2 
Directions for the extraction of fruit juices for jelly* 


KIND OF FRUIT PREPARATION OF FRUIT TIME TO COOK 
Apples Wash, discard dam- 2 cups Juice of 1lemon | Boil until tender, 
Crab apples aged parts, cut in 15 to 20 minutes 
Guavas pieces 
Plums 
Quinces 
Blackberries Wash, mash + cup None Boil 10 minutes 
Raspberries Juice of 1 lemon 
Concord grapes None 
Wild grapes None 
Currants Leave on stems, wash, 1 cup None Boil 15 minutes 
Gooseberries mash 


* From mimeographed material from the Delaware Agricultural Experiment Station. 


one end of which is sealed a tube about 3 
of an inch in diameter, and provided with 
2 calibration marks. To use this pipette one 
simply fills it from the top to the upper 
calibration mark, then notes the time re- 
quired for the juice to reach the second 
mark. As can be seen by consulting table 


TABLE 3 


Directions for making jellies and marmalades from 
juices of different viscosities* 


(Viscosity indicated by “time of flow”) 


tiwe or | 4DD THE FOLLOWING | COOK UNTIL JELLY FROM 
rLowt WEIGHT OF SUGAR EACH POUND EXTRACTED 
PER POUND OF JUICE |JUICE WEIGHS AS FOLLOWS 

minutes pounds ounces pounds ounces 

1 0 8 0 14 

1k 0 11 1 3 

2 0 13 1 6 

23 0 15 1 9 

3 1 1 1 12 

34 1 2 1 14 

4 1 3 2 0 

4h 1 4 2 1 

5 1 5 2 2 


* From mimeographed material from the Dela- 
ware Agricultural Experiment Station. 

+A time of flow of 1 minute corresponds to a 
relative viscosity of 4. A juice with a value lower 
than this is not suitable for jelly without added 


pectin. 


3, once one has determined the “time of 
flow” for the juice, the remainder of the 
jelly-making process is seemingly almost 
automatic. All one has to do is add the 
required quantity of sugar and boil the 
mixture until the weight specified for the 
jelly is obtained. In the home, however, 
where a balance suitable for weighing the 
jelly as it boils is not available, some diffi- 
culty may be encountered in arriving at the 
correct final weight without making an in- 
finite number of weighings. But the pro- 
cedure may be much simplified by the use 
of a thermometer in determining the ap- 
proximate concentration required. If the 
jelly is boiled quickly to a temperature of 
103°C., the concentration of sugar will be 
about 60 per cent, which is near the desired 
value, so that but few weighings will be re- 
quired thereafter. 


VITAMIN C IN VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


Considerable confidence in the indo- 
phenol method as a means of estimating 
vitamin C has been gained since the vitamin 
has been obtained in pure crystalline form. 
Recently the method has been used to de- 
termine some of the factors which affect the 
vitamin C content of vegetables and fruit. 
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Thus, various workers have confirmed and 
extended earlier findings which tended to 
show that the vitamin C content of a plant 
varies with the soil, the variety, the particu- 
lar part under consideration, and the con- 
ditions of storage. For example, spinach 
grown upon Ontario clay loam soil is re- 
ported by Tressler, Mack, and King (5) as 
containing a larger amount of vitamin C 
than that grown upon muck soil, the differ- 
ence running from 0.11 to 0.40 mg. of as- 
corbic acid per gram of vegetable. Also 
out of 12 varieties of spinach Broad Fland- 
ers (on the loam soil) or Nakimo (on the 
muck soil) ranked highest in vitamin C 
content, 0.89 and 0.62 mg. per gram, re- 
spectively, while Princess Juliana was low- 
est (on both soils) with 0.38 mg. per gram. 
The leaves of spinach were found by the 
same authors to contain from 13 to 20 
times as much vitamin C as the stems, 0.78 
mg. (Prickly Winter variety) or 0.79 mg. 
(Hollandia variety) for 1 gram of the leaves, 
against 0.06 or 0.04 for an equal weight of 
stems. Spinach stored at room tempera- 
ture (23°C.) lost approximately one-half 
of its vitamin C in 3 days, while that stored 
between 1 and 3°C. retained practically all 
of the vitamin at the end of the same length 
of time. Karelas, a common Indian vege- 
table, is reported by Ahmad (6) to have 
lost over 80 per cent of its vitamin in the 
same length of time at room temperature. 
On the other hand, whole oranges or lemons 
even when stored at room temperature 
probably lose vitamin C rather slowly, for 
Bacharach and co-workers (7) showed that 
29 samples of oranges with an average as- 
corbic acid content of 0.535 mg. per cc. 
contained an average of 0.44 mg. per cc., 
and 11 samples of lemons with an average 
ascorbic acid content of 0.63 mg. per cc. 
contained 0.59 mg. per cc. after being stored 
1 month at room temperature. 

The maturity of spinach over a season of 
7 days did not seem to make any difference 
in the vitamin C values (5). 
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That the vitamin C content of a particu- 
lar food purchased on the retail market may 
vary greatly from time to time is indicated 
by the difference shown by samples of 
oranges and lemons, long considered to be 
the most constant sources of C. Among 
20 lemons the variation was from 0.183 
to 0.694 mg. per cc., while among 14 oranges 
the variation was from 0.476 to 0.909 mg. 
per cc. according to Harris and Ray (8); 
among 15 lemons the variation was found 
to be from 0.47 to 0.73 mg. per cc., and 
among 39 oranges from 0.22 to 0.89 mg. 
per cc. by Bacharach, Cook, and Smith (7). 


LOSSES IN COOKING VEGETABLES 


In our laboratory we have in progress a 
study of the losses incurred in calcium, 
phosphorus, and some other constituents, 
including vitamin C, in vegetables cooked 
according to the directions in Hows and 
Whys of Cooking (9). These directions are 
designed especially to preserve color and 
flavor; in other words, to make the cooked 
vegetable look well and taste well, with the 
saving of nutrients as a secondary considera- 
tion. Thus, we do not cook vegetables of 
the cabbage family in a steamer or in a very 
small proportion of water in order to save 
nutrients, since by so doing they lose their 
natural color and acquire an unpleasant 
taste and odor. 

Using our methods, however, we have 
found in the work thus far completed? that 
the losses in calcium and phosphorus are 
smaller than those reported by other work- 
ers with the exception of Jordan, whose 
work will be mentioned presently. Thus, 
for boiled cabbage, one of our heaviest 
losers owing to the fact that we cut it into 
small pieces and use a fairly large propor- 
tion of cooking water, our losses for calcium 
and phosphorus were 21 and 28 per cent, 
respectively, as compared with 72 and 40 
per cent reported by Peterson and Hoppert 


2 Laboratory work done by R. Camp, F. Clark, 
B. Hurwich, M. Satorius, and M. Venger. 
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(10) who a few years ago carried out an ex- 
tensive study of the losses incurred in cook- 
ing vegetables. For sweet potatoes, which 
can be cooked successfully in a small pro- 
portion of water, our losses by boiling tor 
calcium and phosphorus were 5.4 and 11.8 
per cent as against 36 and 34 per cent ob- 
tained by Peterson and Hoppert. We at- 
tribute our smaller losses to the fact that 
we dropped the vegetable into boiling water, 
cooked it only until tender, and drained it 
immediately. 
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out salt. In 4 of these cases the losses were 
greater with salt, in 2 greater without it. 
Jordan’s findings on the whole appear to 
indicate that losses in calcium are not in- 
fluenced by the presence of salt. 

In our work the losses in vitamin C were 
determined by the indophenol titration 
method. Tests were made on the raw 
vegetable, the cooked vegetable, and the 
cooking water. The results obtained are 
summarized in table 4.3 As may be ob- 
served, all of the vegetables save cauliflower 


° TABLE 4 
Percentage loss of vitamin C during the boiling of vegetables as determined by the indophenol titration method 
minutes per cent per cent per cent 
Spinach 
Cooked in 2} cups of water per 570 gms. of 
Cooked in clinging water.................... 9 64 19 45 
9 21 22 0 
10 69 69 0 
26 52 20 32 
30 58 14 44 
30 50 39 11 


* Gain of cooked vegetable over raw. 


Jordan’s (11) work on vegetables, to 
which reference has been made, was carried 
out primarily to answer that long-disputed 
question regarding the effect of sodium 
chloride on losses in calcium. She used 
about the same proportion of water and the 
same cooking period as we do. Her aver- 
age losses in calcium were 19.90 per cent 
without salt, 19.44 per cent with it. In 
only 6 of the 21 lots of vegetables did she 
find statistically significant differences be- 
tween the vegetables cooked with and with- 


and white onions lost appreciable amounts, 
usually 50 per cent or more, of the vitamin 
during cooking. Of that lost, a large part 
was destroyed in 7 of the vegetables, 
whereas for 5 of them, namely yellow 
onions, white turnips, asparagus tips, cab- 
bage, and new potatoes, there was little or 
no destruction. Indeed in the case of new 
potatoes, as well as in that of cauliflower 
and of white onions, there was an apparent 


gain. 
* Laboratory work done by J. Blair and E. Burke. 
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Other workers have also reported gains. 
Thus McHenry and Graham (12) state that 
their titration values for cauliflower, car- 
rots, parsnips, beets, and potatoes were 
higher in the cooked than in the raw food; 
Ahmad (6) agrees with this in the case of 
cabbage. 

The reason for these apparent gains is 
not clear: perhaps it is due to the presence 
of interfering reducing substances or per- 
haps to a more complete extraction of the 
cooked than of the raw, due either to the 
greater resistance of the raw tissues to 
grinding or to the presence of a “bound” 
form of ascorbic acid in the raw, as sug- 
gested by Ahmad (6) and further developed 
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judging from this study, varies with the 
quality of apricots, sample 1 with its high 
sulfur content having blemishes and dark 
spots and being on the whole very poor, 
whereas sample 5 with its small sulfur 
content was particularly nice in appearance. 

Whatever the amount of dioxide present, 
however, half or more of it was lost in 
cooking, the loss being greater when the 
fruit was cooked in an uncovered kettle 
than in a covered one and somewhat greater 
in the samples cooked 14 hours than in 
those cooked 1 hour. 

That sulfur dioxide may eventually be 
replaced by some substance about whose 
possible harmful physiological effect there 


by McHenry and Graham (12). can be no question, is indicated by the 
TABLE 5 
Sulfur dioxide content of dried apricots 
SULFUR DIOXIDE CONTENT IN PARTS PER MILLION 
SAMPLE NUMBER QUALITY Cooked 
Raw 
Lid on, 1 hour | Lidoff, 1 hour | Lid off, 14 
1 Poor, many blemishes 2531 
2 Fair, some blemishes 1621 1086 1007 917 
3 Fair, some blemishes 1404 791 668 
4 Fair, some blemishes 1413 735 
5 Good, free of blemishes 661 427 273 230 


It is evident from these experiments that 
the indophenol method requires further 
work before it can be used with certainty 
upon cooked vegetables. As a beginning 
the method is now being checked by Davis 
in our laboratory, with biological determina- 
tions on the same sample of vegetable be- 
fore and after cooking. 


SULFUR DIOXIDE IN DRIED APRICOTS 


The results of a study by Albright in our 
laboratory on the sulfur dioxide content of 
dried apricots before and after cooking are 
given in table 5. As may be seen, the 
quantity of sulfur dioxide present in the 
apricots as purchased varies greatly, and, 


recent finding of Ball and Hale (13) that 
pineapple juice sprayed on the cut surface 
of fruit will prevent darkening during dry- 
ing. The workers attribute the effect of 
the pineapple juice to a sulfhydryl com- 
pound related to glutathione and cysteine, 
both of which they found were effective in 
preventing discoloration during the drying 
process. 
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TEACHING COSTUME DESIGN! 
HARRIET GOLDSTEIN 


1E HAVE behind us many years 
of experience in planning courses 
| of study in costume design, and 
now it seems time to scrutinize 
these courses very carefully in the light of 
the urgent needs of young people today. 
More than ever before, they seem to be com- 
ing to us for guidance in planning work in 
some aspect of costume design. There are 
far too many of these prospective designers 
in comparison with what the market will 
absorb; but all are hopeful, and each be- 
lieves that she will be among the successful 
ones. Every home economics teacher gets 
many inquiries from high school students 
who are trying to decide upon their voca- 
tion, and increasing numbers of college 
freshmen are eager to try their hand at this 
absorbing art. What shall we tell them? 

In order that we may see the field of 
costume design in its various aspects, I 
have listed eight different interests for which 
special training must be planned. First, 
there is the consumer, that is, the typical 
homemaker or the business woman who 
selects but does not make her clothes; sec- 
ond, the woman who does make her own 
clothes, whom we shall call the home dress- 
maker; third, the professional dressmaker; 
fourth, the fashion designer; fifth, the 
fashion illustrator; sixth and seventh, the 
buyer and the stylist—both in the business 
group; eighth and last, the teacher, who 
must prepare students to specialize in some 
or several of these branches of the art. 

If we consider this list, even superficially, 
it is apparent that a student needs very 


1Presented at the meeting of the textiles and 
clothing division, American Home Economics 
Association, Chicago, Illinois, June 27, 1935. 


different abilities and sometimes different 
courses in order to be well fitted for a 
particular phase of the work, and I shall 
attempt to stress some of the special require- 
ments for each of these branches. At the 
same time, it is obvious that there must be 
a great deal of overlapping in their needs 
and, therefore, many of the courses would 
be taken by all groups. 

For giving counsel it is important to have 
a broad point of view on what costume de- 
sign involves. It is not merely a matter of 
knowing how to sketch and to make designs. 
There must be a rich background of such 
subjects as applied psychology, economics, 
textile information, and many others if one 
is to do more than superficial work. For 
economic reasons I urge a student not to 
specialize too narrowly for costume design, 
but to take a minor in some other field such 
as education or journalism or business, so 
that she can make her way in a related 
occupation in case there is no opportunity 
for her as a dress designer. 

It is a bit frightening to see how easily 
some advisers encourage students whose 
abilities seem slight to go into the profession 
of costume design. For so crowded a field 
one should study the student carefully. 
Don’t advise her to be a stylist if she is 
not attractive and seems not to have a sense 
of style. If she is timid do not encourage 
her to go into business, except possibly as 
a shopper. Let the student have an early 
trial at all the types of experience which she 
will have to meet; this will be more fair to 
her, and she will have a way to judge her 
probable success early and can change her 
specialization before the penalty in credits 
becomes too great. 
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There are many ways in which we can 
discover a student’s native abilities. To 
see whether a prospective stylist has “style 
sense” we can send her out on a shopping 
tour and have her sketch some of the smart 
fashion ideas which she observes. Or, tell 
her to study the well-dressed people whom 
she sees in the best hotels and on the streets 
if she is in a city, or the photographs of 
people in magazines if she is in a sma]] town, 
and sum up the points which have made 
these people stand out as being well dressed. 
If carefully checked, the material she brings 
back will show something about her imagi- 
nation and the keenness of her judgment. 
The high schoo] teacher might use some of 
these suggestions to predict the promise of 
her students who look forward to a career 
in dress design. Those who seem to have 
no ability should be encouraged to select 
some other course for which they will be 
better fitted. To help the girl who has the 
qualifications to get her college course 
pointed early, high school teachers of home 
economics should have a clear picture of the 
requirements of training in dress design 
and of the vocational opportunities. 

There is a wide field of knowledge com- 
mon to these eight branches of costume 
design which should be included in a basic 
core of study for all the specializations. 
For this reason a course limited merely to 
designing is not adequate. We need to 
have in addition a philosophy of clothes 
and a knowledge of the psychology of dress. 
“Fitness to purpose,” which is the principal 
aim in dress, may have design as its major 
emphasis, but fitness also includes construc- 
tion, textile qualities, and many economic 
problems which are so closely bound up 
with the esthetic problems that they should 
not be separated. 

We know that interest in clothes comes 
to us in earliest childhood and develops 
through the years. The teacher must guide 
that interest into the right channels, else 
the young person will put a wrong emphasis 
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and a wrong interpretation upon dress. 
Some of the wrong attitudes in dress lead 
to personal vanity and snobbery on the one 
hand, and on the other hand, to a conscious 
or a subconscious fear or dread of looking 
different. Sometimes this dread is due to 
poverty, but often it is a case of being 
aware of a lack of good taste. A wholesome 
emphasis upon interest in dress leads to self- 
confidence. Young people should be taught 
early to know that the clothing of a well- 
dressed person is not conspicuous and that 
one’s clothes should accord with one’s 
personality so that there is a sense of 
relationship between the person and the 
dress. 

One requirement is fundamental to all 
of the specializations in dress design, and 
that is good taste. Do you remember what 
Dr. Thorpe said to Joseph Vance about 
his concern for his son Joey? “I keep on 
hoping for the development in Joey, of 
the faculty of Good Taste, as we old fogies 
used to call it. It’s a quality of the inner 
soul that gives a bias to the intellect.” 
That seems to sum up more clearly than 
anything I have ever heard the ambition of 
every art teacher for her students. With 
something like Dr. Thorpe’s broad inter- 
pretation of good taste in mind, we try to 
plan courses for the student of costume 
design which will develop the fine qualities 
she may possess. Therefore, two classes 
of subject matter should be included in her 
course. First the subject matter that will 
help her to gain knowledge and taste and 
second the studies which will give her the 
specific training for her vocation. 

What then will be our point of view in 
planning for the eight interests which have 
been listed? Because most of our training 
in home economics is planned for the con- 
sumer, let us think of her needs first. The 
consumer who selects but does not make 
her clothes should acquire the abilities 
needed to recognize good design, becoming 
line, color, and texture, good materials, 
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and good construction. She must know 
what to wear, when to wear it, and how to 
wear it. She must understand how to buy 
clothing, and that, of course, includes the 
proper recognition of the place of every- 
thing in the wardrobe as well as a knowledge 
of values. There are many questions of a 
practical nature which are more economic 
than esthetic, yet they have an important 
bearing upon appearance. Some of the 
points to be considered in this group are 
the ease or difficulties involved in cleaning 
and caring for a garment, such as ease in 
pressing and whether the fabric will get 
hopelessly crushed if a coat is worn over it. 

The second group of persons referred to 
is the group of home dressmakers. There 
is a surprisingly large number of persons 
who make some of their own clothes, and 
for this reason most departments of home 
economics encourage their students to learn 
the fundamentals of clothing construction. 
Therefore, added to the training in selec- 
tion which is given to the consumer, this 
group will need special courses in clothing 
construction and additional training in the 
textiles and the art courses. The home 
dressmaker must have enough ability in 
art to be able to see, in her mind’s eye, just 
how she will look in the dress which she is 
going to make. The woman who buys her 
dresses ready-made may have the oppor- 
tunity to try on one garment after another 
and discard those which are unbecoming, 
but the home dressmaker has to wear her 
mistakes. Therefore she needs an instant 
flash of recognition of the effect of colors 
and lines upon her and upon the members 
of her family for whom she will make 
clothes. She needs the recognition which 
made a tall, slender woman who was shown 
a plain knitted blouse say immediately, 
“T’d look like a pressed flower in it.” 

Does the home dressmaker need to know 
how to draw? This is not really necessary, 
but it is a great help if a woman can make 
a sketch which is intelligible at least to 
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herself. The ability to make notes of ideas 
which she has seen and liked is a useful aid 
tomemory. She needs to know the propor- 
tions of the normal figure so that she can 
plan a dress that will bring out desirable 
features and conceal defects. It sounds 
trite to say that dress patterns should be 
selected with reference to the figure of the 
dress fabric as well as to its texture; yet 
over and again we see people choose pat- 
terns with no regard for either. 

Much of the trouble of the home dress- 
maker comes because she does not know 
the working properties of fabrics, and some- 
where in her training we must give her the 
ability to get the “feel” of textiles. The 
new textures demand new treatment; and 
if a woman is not able to understand a 
few general principles which she can apply 
to new materials as they appear in the mar- 
ket, she will not know how to select fabrics 
suitable for different types of construction 
details; for example, for large and small 
tucks, for soft ruffles and sharp pleats, for 
draped lines and tailored effects. 

If the aim in clothing design and con- 
struction classes is to teach the future 
homemaker to select and to make her own 
and her family’s clothes, it seems to be 
little short of exploitation to use the home 
economics classes in design and construction 
to make costumes for school and college 
plays and pageants almost to the exclusion 
of any work on clothes worn today. 

In addition to the knowledge and ability 
needed by the home dressmaker, the profes- 
sional dressmaker needs more skill in the tech- 
niques of sewing and fitting, some business 
ability, a knowledge of other people’s per- 
sonalities and needs, and many ideas so that 
her clientele will not see other dresses which 
have too strong a resemblance to their own. 
Furthermore, she must have a sense of 
style and be able to read fashion trends so 
that she will be capable of planning clothes 
for her conservative clients which will stay 
in style for at least two seasons. 
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The requirements of the fashion designer 
come next on our list. The dress designer 
should know exactly how fabrics behave 
on the figure and in the cutting and sewing 
processes. She should know the construc- 
tion processes which will be used in the 
making of the garment and just how to add 
and remove excess material in order to fit 
the contours of the body. She must know 
the possibilities and the limitations of every 
type of fiber and weave structure. She 
must know the ideal proportions of every 
part of the figure so that her design will 
enhance the figure, and she must also know 
how to handle lines in such a way that she 
can secure the illusion of good proportions 
for the figures which require “out sizes.” 

From the point of view of techniques there 
are two methods used by professional 
designers, and either one may be successful. 
Some designers make all of their designs 
with fabrics, while others work only with 
pencil. It is a great advantage to be able 
to work in both mediums. Sometimes it is 
difficult to know from a sketch just how 
the design will work out, and so the designer 
should be able to model the garment in 
fabrics. For those who work with pencil 
we find that it is not necessary to have a 
great deal of ability in free-hand drawing, 
but they do need to have enough skill to 
make their drawings saleable and their 
ideas intelligible to those who are to work 
from them. The layman, and sometimes 
the teacher, has a tendency to think of 
costume design as a subject in which a 
student may prepare herself adequately by 
taking the required courses in sketch and 
costume illustration. Too many of us have 
had that type of training, and we have 
painful memories of the comments of cloth- 
ing teachers on drawings on which we 
received honorable mention in art school. 
We have learned to teach our students 
better than we knew, and so our recom- 
mendations may be of use to some aspiring 
costume designer. 
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It is clear that the fashion designer can 
get valuable experience in many ways in 
addition to her training in the classroom. 
After she has learned the principles of color 
and design it is of great benefit to work in 
a store or a factory as a model or a sales- 
woman, or in a dressmaker’s shop. In a 
store it is possible to get the public’s 
reaction to types of design and also gain 
the experience of judging how designs and 
colors and textures look on various types 
of people. If it is possible to do some 
draping or fitting in a dressmaker’s shop one 
can very soon learn to know the different 
types of figure and just what to do to alter 
and enhance its appearance. 

A survey of the successful designers in 
the garment industries in America and in 
France will show that the majority of them 
have grown up in the industry. They are, 
therefore, fully equipped on the practical 
side, but often lacking in the art aspects of 
the work. It takes a long time to acquire 
a trained taste and a broad field of knowl- 
edge such as is needed to excel in any 
art, but a clever person can pick up the 
intricacies of a craft in a relatively short 
time. For that reason it would seem wise 
to ask a student who gives promise of 
being successful in this field to try to get 
an “internship” in a factory before she 
launches herself on a career of costume 
designing. The person who would suc- 
ceed must have style perceptiveness, and 
she must be able to sense the new fashions 
and trends so that she may be a step ahead 
of the rank and file of designers. She must 
know the type of design which will be ac- 
cepted by the women whom she hopes to 
serve, for there are very different standards 
in the various social groups of American 
women. 

The newspapers and magazines have done 
a great deal to encourage the American 
designer. They have made the public 
conscious of the fact that we have some 
designers of the highest skill who know 
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our women and their needs better than a 
foreigner could. The American retailers 
have given the designers an opportunity 
to show what they can do, and it has proved 
profitable to both. The press is sometimes 
prone to overstate the tendency and would 
have us believe that for the American 
woman Paris has lost her place in the sun. 
That is not really the case. Our own de- 
signers still look to France for inspiration 
and suggestions, and Paris will probably 
continue to be the center of fashion for 
some time. France has set us a standard in 
quality, in beauty, in integrity of workman- 
ship, and in fabric construction. Within 
the past few years her dressmakers have 
made a careful study of our social life and 
our customs, and they design for us in the 
light of our interests and our needs. How- 
ever, there is a difference in the methods of 
manufacture in the two countries. The 
French make individual designs, and they 
work in small amounts and in small shops. 
In America the method is almost entirely 
quantity production. 

We are told that if the American designer 
wishes to achieve the high success which 
the French designer has reached, the rela- 
tionship between the designer and the tex- 
tile manufacturer must be made closer. 
Not only must the designer know what 
fabrics are to be on the market the next 
season, but the manufacturer must have the 
opportunity to know what direction the 
new designs will take so that enough 
suitable fabrics will be available when they 
are needed. As we look back over the 
historic periods, we observe that the beauty 
and the unity which come in the best 
examples of dress are due largely to the 
way in which the designs are kept so thor- 
oughly in the spirit of the fabrics of which 
they are made. 
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Students should be introduced to the 
various sources from which inspiration for 
costume designs may be gained. Most 
people agree that historic design is a useful 
tool for the dress designer. Further stimu- 
lating suggestions come from travel, from 
visits to museum collections, from books on 
peasant costume, and, perhaps best of all, 
from visits to places where well-dressed 
people meet. To sum it up, a fashion 
designer needs above all many ideas, a 
sense of style, curiosity, and an interest in 
many things. 

The fashion illustrator’s work is very 
different from that of the fashion designer. 
She is sometimes called a fashion artist, 
and her work is fashion drawing. Fashion 
drawing is really advertising, and it is a 
form of salesmanship. For that reason, 
fashion drawings must have the same kind 
of truthfulness or accuracy that we demand 
of any kind of advertising. The fashion 
illustrator must be able to draw and paint 
well. She will be in competition with 
skilled artists who have spent years in the 
study of drawing and who may have much 
native ability. She must be able to repre- 
sent the human figure in almost any posi- 
tion, and she should be able to work quickly, 
else there will be scant earnings. If she 
wishes to go far in her work, her drawings 
must be smart and individual. Fashion 
artists need to know the various techniques 
which can be reproduced successfully and 
economically in magazine and newspaper 
work. They must be able to render ma- 
terials and designs so simply that they can 
be reproduced inexpensively and yet be so 
full of expression that the observer can at a 
glance get the feeling of the material and 
the design of the dress—a feeling of the 
delicacy or weight, the elegance or infor- 
mality of the fabric and the cut. 


(To be concluded) 
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ALASKA—AMERICA’S LAST 
FRONTIER 


LOLA M. CREMEANS 


When Seward signed for the purchase of 
Alaska from Russia in 1867 the public 
frowned upon his folly, and even today 
Alaska is still dubbed by some “Seward’s 
Ice Chest.” But just as many ice chests 
produce an amazing amount of delicacies, 
Alaska has proved to be a storehouse of 
beauty, wealth, natural resources, and pos- 
sibilities. The annual gold output is mil- 
lions of dollars. The fishing and canning 
industry on the coast is invaluable. The 
reindeer project in the north and west has 
taken on vast proportions. The fur indus- 
try on the Pribilof Islands is another good 
source of revenue. Copper is again coming 
into its own. Agriculture is in the fore- 
ground now with the government backing 
the colonization project in the Matanuska 
Valley. By autumn the people there were 
housed and going ahead with enthusiasm 
in making plans for early crops this year. 

Alaska is known as a land of romance 
and beauty. Surely no place is like Sitka 
with its Russian influence. Ketchikan and 
Wrangell vie with each other in their Indian 
lore and totem poles. Skagway smacks of 
the days of 98 and Soapy Smith. Juneau, 
the capital, has a picturesque setting, stair- 
stepped between the water and the moun- 
tains. Its modern stores and beautiful 
capitol building do business against the 
whir of the Alaska-Juneau gold mine, the 
largest low-grade ore-producing mine in the 
world. Cordova, Valdez, and Seward, in 
sheltered bays, against snow-clad moun- 
tains and glaciers, support large fishing 
industries. Anchorage, a modern railroad 
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town on Cook Inlet, boasts of its fine vege- 
tables and good school. 

Just as in colonial days there came a time 
when the people decided not to send their 
children back to England for higher learn- 
ing, so Alaska now takes care of her students 
at her own University of Alaska. It is a 
land-grant institution near Fairbanks, the 
farthest-north university in the world. It 
is unique in its setting and activities but is 
equipped with facilities and a faculty to 
give training equivalent to that in other 
state universities. 

A trip through the country by plane, 
train, or boat gives opportunity to see beau- 
tiful mountains, lakes, glaciers, wild game 
in abundance, and an opportunity to watch 
history in the making, the colonization of 
America’s last frontier. 

For home economists who may be con- 
templating a trip to Alaska, this reading 
list has been selected by Mrs. James C. 
Ryan, librarian at the University of Alaska. 


ANDREWS, CLARENCE LeRoy. Story of Alaska. 
Seattle: Lowman & Hanford Co., 1931, 258 pp., 
$3.50. (History) 

ANDREWS, CLARENCE LEROY. Story of Sitka. P.O. 
Box 1888, Seattle: The Author, 1922, $1.50. 

Corser, Harry Prosper. Totem Lore of the Alas- 
kan Indian and the Land of the Totem. New Edi- 
tion, Revised. Wrangell, Alaska: Bear Totem 
Store, 1932, 83 pp., $1. 

Davis, Mary Lee. We Are Alaskans. Boston: 
W. A. Wilde Co., 1931, 335 pp., $3.50. (Life 
and customs) 

Facts about Alaska. Revised Edition. Ketchikan, 


Alaska: Journal Printing Co., 1932, $0.50. 
(Question and answer type) 
MarsHALL, Rosert. Arctic Village. New York: 


Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, Inc., 1933, 
399 pp., $3. (Sociological study of an isolated 
village; fairly typical) 

UNDERWOOD, JOHN JASPER. Alaska, an Empire in 
the Making. Revised Edition. New York: Dodd, 
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Mead & Co., Inc., 1925, 440 pp., $3. (General 
survey) 

Warner, G. C. Windows into Alaska. Teachers’ 
Edition. New York: Friendship Press, 1928, 
104 pp., $0.75. 

Fiorence (Barrett). Alaskans 
All. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933, 
234 pp., $2.50. (Descriptive) 


All who take the post-convention cruise 
from Seattle next July can be sure not only 
of a trip of unusual interest but of a cordial 
welcome from their Alaskan friends. 


DEMONSTRATION AND LABORA- 
TORY METHODS OF TEACHING 
MEAL PLANNING AND SERVING 


KATHERINE COMLEY AND CLARA M. BROWN 


The high cost of food materials, the 
increasing size of classes, and the difficulty 
of disposing in school lunchrooms of food 
products prepared in home _ economics 
classes have produced a problem for home 
economics teachers which has been espe- 
cially acute since budgets have been re- 
duced. The experiment here reported was 
undertaken in an attempt to discover a 
satisfactory technique which could be used 
under ordinary school conditions and which 
would reduce costs. 

The problem was twofold: to determine 
whether the demonstration method could 
be satisfactorily substituted for the labora- 
tory method in a situation in which stu- 
dents had already had a laboratory course 
in food preparation; and to discover to 
what extent this would reduce the cost of 
food supplies. 

The experiment was carried on in two 
classes of eighth-grade girls, and the stu- 
dents were paired on the basis of I.Q.’s 
and scores on an objective pretest. The 


two groups were also very similar in age, 
and both had taken a foods course in the 
seventh grade in which they learned ele- 
mentary food preparation techniques. The 
unit selected was meal planning and serving. 
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The class met five days a week for fifty- 
five minutes each. The unit required 
about a month’s time, but luncheons con- 
tinued during the rest of the term. 

Since no standardized tests in home 
economics were valid for this experiment, 
in that none measured adequately the 
attainment of the objectives of the unit, 
the authors attempted to construct reliable 
tests with equivalent forms. Each test 
was planned to measure not only the 
acquisition of facts but also the application 
of those facts in a family situation. One 
form was used as the pretest and one for the 
final test. Both forms were objective and 
easy to score, and they were reasonably 
reliable for group measurement, having 
reliability coefficients of 0.76 = 0.04 and 
0.83 = 0.03, respectively. The two forms 
were about equally difficult, as shown by 
the fact that when both were administered 
to 66 other students there was only about 
1} points difference in the mean scores. 

The instructor explained to each group 
on the first day that the class met that they 
were to learn to plan, prepare, and serve 
an attractive, well-balanced luncheon at 
low cost. An adaptation of the Morrison 
method was used with both groups, and 
each student was given mimeographed 
sheets containing the study outline, ques- 
tions, and references. Short objective tests 
were given frequently at the beginning of 
the hour, chiefly as a means for motivating 
study. 

The experimental factor was the teaching 
technique used in the laboratory, and all 
other factors were controlled so far as 
possible. 

In each class the following types of food 
were prepared: beverages, cream soups, 
muffins, biscuits, main dishes, and desserts. 
Likewise there were the same number of 
laboratory lessons in the two classes. In 
the control class each group of two girls 
prepared an individual serving of one of the 
types of food listed; and in the experi- 
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mental class the instructor, assisted by 
students when necessary, demonstrated 
the preparation of several different foods, 
preparing an amount of each suitable for 
serving an average family. For example, 
in one lesson the teachers demonstrated the 
preparation of scalloped cabbage, macaroni 
and cheese, and creamed salmon. In each 
class proper serving was stressed. 

At the close of the laboratory and demon- 
stration lessons each class was divided 
into luncheon groups of four girls. Each 
group planned a luncheon to be prepared 
and served at school on a given date during 
the lunch hour. Each group was given the 
same instruction as to luncheon manage- 
ment, costs, preparation of market orders, 
work schedules, and serving. Each group 
wrote out their plans and gave them to the 
instructor for criticism. 

At the beginning of the experiment the 
mean scores of both groups on the objective 
test were almost identical. At the close, 
the mean score of the group taught by the 
demonstration method was higher than that 
of the group taught by the laboratory 
method, the gain in mean score for the 
former being 60 per cent greater than that 
for the latter group. With such a differ- 
ence, the chances are that under similar 
circumstances in 96 out of 100 cases the 
difference would be in favor of the demon- 
stration group. 

No practical test was given at the begin- 
ning of the experiment; the preparation and 
serving of the luncheon comprised the 
practical test at the close of the experi- 
ment. The achievement of the students 
was measured in terms of the quality of the 
products the girls prepared and of their 
management of the planning, preparing, 
and serving of the meal. The rating devices 
used to evaluate the products and manage- 
ment of work were constructed by a com- 
mittee of home economics teachers and 
were an adaptation of those developed by 
Edna Amidon in 1927. The rating sheets 
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were reasonably objective, as shown by the 
fact that the correlation between simulta- 
neous ratings made independently by two 
raters was approximately 0.80. 

There was practically no difference in the 
achievement of the two groups with respect 
to the quality of the foods they prepared, 
but the demonstration group was distinctly 
superior on management, the difference 
being 4.3 times the standard error of the 
difference. In other words, the difference 
was so large that it would probably remain 
in favor of the demonstration group if the 
experiment were repeated. 

Food costs were computed from a detailed 
record of all food materials purchased. 
The cost of food for the demonstration 
group was 42 per cent less than for the 
laboratory group. Since food costs vary 
from month to month, different totals would 
be obtained if the experiment were re- 
peated, but the ratio would probably not 
shift much. 

Summary. When a unit in meal plan- 
ning and serving was taught to two groups 
paired on I.Q. and on scores on an objective 
pretest, it was found that the groups taught 
by the demonstration method made a sig- 
nificantly higher mean score on a test 
covering information and applications than 
did the group taught by the laboratory 
method, in which students prepared individ- 
ual servings of a given food. 

The quality of the foods prepared by both 
groups was very similar, but the demonstra- 
tion group did much better than the lab- 
oratory group in the management of their 
luncheons. They seemed to have more 
ideas of food combinations, and their 
menus had more variety. 

The cost of the demonstration method 
was only a little more than half that of the 
laboratory method. 

The objective rating devices used to 
evaluate the products prepared and the 
management aspects of the meal appar- 
ently had certain other values in addition, 
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since the quality of the luncheons was in 
general higher than it had been in previous 
years and the housekeeping duties were 
better performed. These improvements 
were probably due to the fact that the 
students knew more definitely than hereto- 
fore exactly what was expected of them 
and how they were to be rated. 

The exclusive use of the demonstration 
method is not advocated, since obviously 
practice in preparing and serving foods is 
needed if students are to be taught to carry 
on this important task at home. However, 
after girls have developed a fair amount of 
skill in food preparation, then demonstra- 
tions may well be substituted for or com- 
bined with the usual laboratory procedure. 


A STUDY OF CLOTHING COSTS FOR 
A FRESHMAN GIRL 


HELEN K. ROBSON 


This study is in the nature of a report on 
what it actually cost 44 girls to get ready to 
come to college (State College of Washing- 
ton) in the fall of 1934. It grew out of a 
request from the Spokane, Washington, 
branch of the A.A.U.W. for some definite 
information on clothing costs for a girl 
beginning college, and was intended to show 
not what she ought to spend but what such 
girls actually were spending. 

In making the study, figures were ob- 
tained on three groups of items: 


1. New fall clothing purchased at home with the 
idea of college needs in mind 

2. Additional clothing purchased during the first 
semester (including ready-to-wear and new ma- 
terials for garments made in classes) 

3. Upkeep and personal grooming (laundry, dry 
cleaning, care and repair of clothing, sanitary 
garments, cosmetics, care of hair and nails, and 
similar items) 


The figures were obtained from the 
expense lists and expense accounts kept by 
these 44 girls during the first semester. It 
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was presupposed that some good and wear- 
able clothing was on hand, but no account 
was taken of this in estimating the cost of 
the wardrobe. 

In general, the figures suggest that girls 
from the well-to-do homes, who always 
have more money to spend, come more 
fully outfitted for the semester, whereas 
some of the other girls plan to buy only 
those things that are necessary and at the 
actual time of need. Five of the accounts 
included fur coats ranging in price from 
$35 to $150. These, of course, are nice to 
have, but not at all necessary. 

The three highest totals for new fall 
clothing costs were $564.74, $317.45, and 
$295.53, and the three lowest were $6.93, 
$10.91, and $17.46. This range is wide— 
too wide, in fact, for the $564.74 mark would 
be too high in most cases, while the $6.93 
is far too low. The average of the 44 
accounts was $108.93 for new fall clothing 

The average amount spent for additional 
clothing purchased during the semester was 
$51.25. This includes ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing of all kinds and materials and findings 
for garments made in class. Desire as well 
as need often prompts these purchases. 

In the upkeep and personal grooming 
accounts there was a wide range from $1.35 
to $26.50, with an average of $9.48. A fair 
estimate for hose, shoes, and dresses would 
run as follows: for hose 8 to 12 pairs, for 
shoes 3 to 5 pairs, for school dresses 2 to 5, 
and for dress-up dresses (formal and in- 
formal) 2 to 4. 

The price ranges for ready-mades are 
interesting: ready-made dresses from $5.95 
to $39.50, with the majority between $8.00 
and $19.50; coats from $8.50 to $85.00, with 
the majority between $13.00 and $25.00; 
hose from $0.49 to $1.50 a pair, with the 
average price between $0.75 and $1.00; 
shoes $2.50 to $10.00 a pair, with the most 
common prices between $3.75 and $7.00. 

The report of the study was given at a 
meeting of the A.A.U.W. branch; and after 
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it had been presented, eight girls from the 
State College showed the types of outfits 
worn on the campus. Though this was in 
the nature of a style show, the garments 
modeled were not new ones, but ones that 
had been actually worn by students. One 
of the girls acted as director. Ina pleasant 
and informal way she made an explanation 
of each outfit (including cost) as the models 


appeared on the stage. 


RURAL HOME CONFERENCE 
GRACE E. FRYSINGER 


Nearly four hundred rural homemakers 
from twenty-two states attended the second 
National Rural Home Conference at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, September 19, 1935, held under 
the sponsorship of the American Country 
Life Association in connection with its 
annual National Rural Forum. 

A year previous a similar conference was 
held at which over three-hundred rural 
homemakers discussed “Factors Essential 
to Successful Rural Home and Community 
Life.” This year’s conference capitalized 
upon last year’s conclusions, the theme 
being “Services Essential to Effective 
Rural Living and How to Get Them.” 
Again this year all the speakers were rural 
women who discussed not only the needed 
professional services but also volunteer 
services by people in the local community. 
Most of the suggestions offered were based 
on the actual experiences of the speakers. 

The morning session was devoted to five- 
minute presentations by the homemakers as 
to needed services in fields of health, reli- 
gion, reading, leisure-time activities, hous- 
ing, electricity, rural credit, taxation, 
citizenship, cooperative endeavors, and 
education. 

In the afternoon each of these topics was 
considered in a discussion group, each 
homemaker making her own choice as to 
which group to attend. Professional per- 
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sons served as chairmen and secretaries of 
the groups, but the discussions were led 
and participated in by the homemakers. 
Following the discussion period of one and a 
half hours there was a general session at 
which a summary of each group discussion 
was presented by the rural homemaker 
who had led the discussion. Dr. T. B. 
Manny of the United States Department of 
Agriculture then spoke on the topic “We 
Look Forward,” under which he sum- 
marized the high lights of the day and 
challenged those attending as to “what are 
we going to do about it?” 

The homemakers discussed these topics 
affecting rural economic and social well- 
being ably and impersonally. Typical of 
the point of view expressed are the following 
excerpts from the discussion on education 
as presented by Mrs. W. F. Merrill, a farm 
homemaker from Minnesota: 


Education concerns us all, both young and old. 
The child goes to school, the beginning of a founda- 
tion on which to build the statue of life. Going 
to college and the university broadens this founda- 
tion, and gives one a deeper appreciation for 
learning. The rest of our lives we build above that 
foundation, a layer today and a layer tomorrow and 
only at the end of a life well lived is the structure 
complete. 

...An important factor under the subject of 
education is the importance of knowing “how to 
live.” The span of life is short even at best. How 
little some people get out of life. We need educa- 
tion along this line. How to live; how to enjoy 
working; how to have good health; and how to play. 

The adult education movement is one phase of 
effort to save the people from destruction through 
their own ignorance of social, political, economic, 
moral, and religious principles. Adult education 
is a permanent national necessity and should be both 
universal and lifelong. 


A musical playlet presented by rural 
women and music by a rural women’s chorus 
were other features of the day, which ended 
with a Rural Home Fellowship dinner, the 
hostess at each table being a rural home- 
maker. 

The women attending the conference 
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were members of many organizations con- 
cerned with rural life, such as home demon- 
stration clubs, Associated Women of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
Grange, Master Farm Homemakers, rural 
parent-teacher associations, federated 
women’s clubs, women’s farm and garden 
clubs, the League of Women Voters, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
rural church interests. The opportunity 
for extended contacts and for integration of 
thought by rural homemakers representing 
so wide a range of organizations, geographi- 
cal distribution, and experience was recog- 
nized as of significant value. 

In addition to the homemakers the con- 
ference was attended by representatives of 
the press; leaders of farm organizations; 
home economists in extension, residence, 
and research fields; sociologists; economists; 
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Y.W.C.A. workers; religious leaders; and 
subject matter specialists in the various 
fields listed for discussion. The general 
chairman was Grace E. Frysinger of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
aided by a national committee of the 
American Country Life Association which 
included rural homemakers. The local 
chairman was Minnie Price of the Ohio 
State University, who had the assistance of 
a state committee of rural women repre- 
senting all organizations functioning in 
Ohio that have a rural home program. 

Verbal comments and letters from those 
who attended the conference were unani- 
mous in endorsing the occasion as one in 
which current issues of national importance 
in their implications for the rural home 
were discussed constructively, fearlessly, 
and objectively. 


— 


EDITORIAL 


THE SEATTLE MEETING 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association is 
set for Seattle, Washington, July 6 to 9, 
and already the committees in charge of 
the program and the local arrangements 
have their plans well under way. 

The program will follow the general 
scheme of recent years, save that there will 
be no central theme and that some informal 
outdoor good time will probably take the 
place of the usual banquet. 

The Seattle meeting comes just after 
the N.E.A. convention in Portland, so that 
members who wish can attend both. The 
three national nursing organizations will 
have been in Los Angeles for their biennial 
convention, June 21 to 26, and the Shriners 
follow the home economists in Seattle; so 
the Pacific Coast is likely to have more 
than its usual share of tourist travel this 
summer. This means it is well to make 
plans and reservations early. 

The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion has decided on the Olympic Hotel as 
its headquarters; rates there and at neigh- 
boring hotels will be found in the Bulletin 
which goes to members about the middle of 
February. This will also contain prelimi- 
nary information about travel routes and 
trips. 

Among the latter, the Alaska cruise bids 
fair to be very popular, especially if arrange- 
ments can be made for a special boat. 
Accommodations are always at a premium 
in July, the height of the tourist season, and 
with the unusual number of visitors ex- 
pected this year it will be more than ever 
wise to make reservations as soon as possi- 
ble, in accordance with the suggestions in 
the November Bulletin. For further infor- 


mation write to Miss Jessie Butler, Queen 
Anne High School, Seattle. In her little 
article on page 27 Miss Cremeans mentions 
some of the specially interesting things in 
Alaska and also suggests books to read 
about it. The Alaska news on page 62 
adds a few bits of local color. 


OUR HOSTESS STATES 


This year the home economics associa- 
tions of the five Inland Empire States— 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, 
and Wyoming—are serving jointly as 
hostesses to the American Home Economics 
Association, and the program committee 
includes a consultant from each. The 
JourRNAL has asked each of these consult- 
ants to provide a little article about home 
economics in her state and plans to carry 
these in the Signs of the Times section 
during the winter and spring. To many 
of us, much of the fun of traveling lies in 
“reading up” beforehand, and we always 
get our bearings more quickly if we know 
a little about the places and institutions 
that we visit. Or if we are among the 
unfortunate few who can’t make the visit 
in person, at least we are glad of a chance 
to make a little armchair journey to that 
part of the home economics world. 


THE FIELD SECRETARY 


_ The executive committee at its Washing- 
ton meeting early in November appointed 
Marjorie Heseltine as field secretary for the 
American Home Economics Association, 
thus starting a long-desired service. The 
general functions of this new staff member 
will be to act as connecting link between the 
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Association on the one hand and on the 
other its affiliated associations, other home 
economics groups, and organizations whose 
interests are at least in part similar to those 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

The contacts with affiliated home eco- 
nomics associations are, of course, the most 
important and should prove of great mutual 
advantage. The closer personal touch with 
the central association can hardly fail to 
give the local groups a clearer idea of the 
aims and projects of the national organiza- 
tion and practical ways of dovetailing the 
local and national programs, to say nothing 
of the better understanding of particular 
situations or procedures that comes only 
with face-to-face discussion. As the na- 
tional organization sees further into the 
special problems of the various localities, it 
will know better how to adapt its program 
and its services to the needs ofall. Judging 
by experience of other organizations, the 
employment of such a field representative 
is an invaluable aid in building up member- 
ship, increasing support for the program of 
work and the official journal, and develop- 
ing the sense of solidarity on which the 
advance of a profession depends. 

Miss Heseltine seems a very happy choice 
for the position, both by personality and 
by experience. A Simmons graduate who 
holds a master’s degree from Columbia 
University, she has done school and college 
teaching, commercial work, and more re- 
cently social service work in nutrition. 
Since 1934 she has been nutritionist in the 
F.E.R.A. and has been sent more or less 
all over the country for consultation with 
relief workers, so that she has a wide and 
up-to-date acquaintance with the practical 
economic and social problems of low-income 
homes. Incidentally, she is joint author 
with Ula Dow of a cookbook that is both 
successful and scientifically sound, and has 
assisted Dr. H. C. Sherman in the prepara- 
tion or revision of several books. And 
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finally, she has for years been an active 
worker on Association committees, serving 
as chairman of the home economics in busi- 
ness department from 1927 to 1929. 

She joined the staff at Washington head- 
quarters on November 16 and as this is 
written is deep in reports and discussions 
to familiarize herself with the details of 
Association plans and policies. She is also 
working on an itinerary for the winter and 
spring and means to make it include the 
greatest possible number of state meetings 
and group conferences. “Verbum sap.” 
to state officers! 


THE ADVERTISERS AND THE HOME 
ECONOMISTS 


Of late home economics has seen itself 
occasionally represented to business as the 
implacable, unreasonable, and unreasoning 
enemy of all advertising. It was therefore 
doubly significant to have its official spokes- 
man, the president of the American Home 
Economics Association, invited to tell the 
Association of National Advertisers what 
home economists think business can do to 
remove consumer suspicion. Moreover, 
her hearers listened with serious interest and 
with every appearance of friendly respect 
if not of complete agreement. The speech 
was considered sufficiently important to 
advertisers in general to be printed almost 
in full in both Advertising & Selling and 
Printers’ Ink. The Journat is_ using 
it (page 5) to give home economists a chance 
to read it and also because as a sort of offi- 
cial declaration of principles it ought to be 
available directly from the Association. 

Miss Raitt’s conclusion that honest ad- 
vertisers and educators must unite in their 
common cause, namely a fair deal for both 
business and the consumer, has been prac- 
tically duplicated by the manager of the 
Boston Better Business Bureau. In the 
paper abstracted on page 52 he insists on 
the need of cooperation between the two 
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groups, outlines a workable program in 
which the items for business are very similar 
to those suggested by Miss Raitt, andcloses 
on the thought that unless the schools do 
their share in making consumers understand 
and use these new aids, neither party will 
profit fully by the reforms. 

Anyone who has been following adver- 
tising and other trade journals during the 
last few months must be amazed at the 
rapid spread of the idea that the advertising 
business must do something to regain public 
confidence, even to the extent of definitely 
repudiating the small fraction of chiseling 
members or adopting informative methods 
which have hitherto been branded as im- 
practical. If home economists have had a 
share in bringing about this change of atti- 
tude, their success brings with it continued 
responsibility for helping to make the public 
realize both the practical value and broader 
significance of the gain. 


MISS BAYLOR’S RETIREMENT 


Her many friends in the home economics 
world were both glad and sorry when they 
heard Adelaide Steele Baylor was retiring 
on October 31 from her post as chief of the 
home economics education service in the 
United States Office of Education—glad 
that she was to be free from the burden of 
routine work and sorry that homemaking 
education was to lose one of its valued 
leaders. 

Ever since she joined the home econom- 
ics staff of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education in 1918 she has been winning 
the confidence of friends of home econom- 
ics in our public schools. Her previous 


work as teacher, superintendent, and state 
supervisor in Indiana and her activity on 
important national educational committees 
had given her an unusual knowledge of 
actual school situations and educational 
tendencies; and this, combined with her 
clear vision, her common sense, and her 
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organizing ability has resulted in the steady 
growth of the influence exerted by the 
service she has headed since 1923. She 
has had the satisfaction of seeing the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in vocational home- 
making classes more than doubled, the work 
extended to Hawaii and Puerto Rico, with 
beginnings in Alaska, and the kind of work 
offered enlarged to reach more and more 
older women and out-of-school girls. What 
is perhaps more important still, there has 
been corresponding development in the 
quality of the work and its adaptation to 
progress in educational practice and to the 
changing social and economic conditions of 
the students and their families. Each new 
step has been taken only after careful study 
of the situation, and very unusual effort 
has been made to see that publications are 
sound in both theory and practice. 

Of course, such growth is the result of 
many causes, and Miss Baylor herself would 
claim very little of the credit. Outside 
observers, however, have no doubt that hers 
has been the strongest single personal influ- 
ence, both directly through her own con- 
tacts and opinions and indirectly through 
the small but efficient staff which she has 
known how to build up. 

Her ability has been recognized and made 
use of by other organizations than her own. 
For 17 years she has been secretary of the 
National Council for Education; she is a 
past president of the elementary section of 
the N.E.A. and of the National Council of 
Administrative Women in Education. The 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
considers itself fortunate to have her as its 
chairman of homemaking education. She 
was the first woman to receive honorary life 
membership in the American Vocational 
Association. As for the American Home 
Economics Association, she has been an 
active member of more committees than can 
be listed here and is always ready to be of 
service. The JOURNAL owes her more than 
anyone but the editor knows. Since Janu- 
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ary 1932 it has had the satisfaction of listing 
her name on the cover as a member of the 
advisory committee on the service of the 
JouRNAL to the public schools. Our genu- 
ine sorrow in dropping it this month has 
two slight mitigations—the fact that Beulah 
Coon, who takes her place on the commit- 
tee, has been one of her close associates, and 
the knowledge that Miss Baylor will still 
be willing to give us her counsel when we 
need it. 

She is to continue living in Washington 
and plans to devote part of her well-earned 
leisure to the writing which she has always 
enjoyed. Her wealth of experience, her 
wisdom, and her friendly spirit make all 
who know her eager to read what she may 


say.! 


A POET-PHILOSOPHER OF THE 
HOME 


We wonder do home economists and 
others solemnly engaged in interpreting 
home and family life realize what a delight- 
ful ally they have in Christopher Morley? 
Didn’t he prove that “Where the Blue 
Begins” is really in the little flames that 
play over the coals in the home furnace? 
And isn’t he responsible for this (we quote 
from memory) sagacious contribution to the 
philosophy of family relationships? 

The man who never in his life 

Hs washed the dishes with his wife, 
Or polished up the silver plate, 

He still is largely celibate. 


It would be fun to go over some of his 
books to see what other allusions of this 
sort one could collect. In fact, we have 
been intending for some time to do just 
that. And we had planned to cap the cli- 
max with a poem from The Saturday Review 
for July 27. But why let that grow stale 
merely because the world is so full of a 
number of things that we can’t get to the 

On December 18 Miss Baylor died in Wash- 
ington after a brief illness. 
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library? Much better to quote it here. It 
was inspired by a newspaper item about 
the opening of a prefabricated house, and 
it reads 

HOME, SUITE HOME 


Mid pleasures and palaces though I may roam, 
I know I get much better plumbing at home; 
No termite can founder, no rust can corrode 
My perfectly mechanized modern abode— 
Home, home, prefabricate home, 
When I see gadgets I know that I’m home. 


Nuts to abbeys in England or castles in Spain, 
O give me my chromium icebox again; 
The instrument board on the living room wall, 
And the motorized unit that takes care of all— 
Home, home, my standardized home, 
Be it ever so complex there’s no place like home. 


My dishes are washed at the throw of a switch 

(If I only remember which throttle is which) 

With soundproof partitions the children are hushed, 

I can’t even hear when the bathroom is flushed, 
And when I return, Oh, how dear to my heart 
Is each interchangeable factory part. 


Grandmother has her aluminum chair 
And blowers and fans have conditioned the air; 
Scientific and perfect, efficiency’s goal, 
Are meter and rheostat, gauge and control— 
But I’m out on a toot, and continue to roam: 
When they all look alike, then there’s none looks 
like Home. 


AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


The annual convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 28 to 31, was another illus- 
tration of this Association’s ability in 
planning and conducting meetings. The 
eight hundred who attended found smooth- 
running convention machinery and a pro- 
gram that combined a few general addresses 
by distinguished visitors with more informal 
group discussions. There were several 
luncheons and dinners at which invited 
guests spoke authoritatively but not too 
heavily on significant topics. Among these 
were Dr. T. Wingate Todd of the Brush 
Foundation whose subject was “Food for 
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Fitness” and David Dietz, president of the 
Association of Newspaper Science Writers, 
who told about “Selling Science.” Dr. 
William C. Rose’s presentation of “The 
Significance of Amino Acids in Nutrition” 
was generally considered an outstanding 
contribution. Accounts of how emergency 
conditions had been met by various organi- 
zations and localities gave unusual timeli- 
ness to many group discussions. Allergy 
was a topic that appeared more than once 
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on the program and seemed even more to 
the fore in casual corridor discussions. 
Last year’s interest in food fads and fallacies 
reappeared this year, with Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein of the American Medical Association 
speaking on that subject at the annual 
banquet. 

Katherine Mitchell is president for the 
current year with Lute Troutt, president- 
elect, to take office next October. The 
1936 convention will probably be in Boston. 


RESEARCH 


THE ENERGY REQUIREMENT OF FARM WOMEN 


NANCY BOOKER MOREY 
New York State College of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 


ROM records of the food con- 
sumed in one day by the indi- 
vidual members of farm families 
in Tompkins County, New York 
(1), the writer calculated the average energy 
intake of 195 farm women to be 2,600 calo- 
ries. On searching for comparable data it 
was found that while there are many stud- 
ies of the food consumed by farm families, 
there are none in this country which give 
data for farm women alone. But time 
studies of the activities of farm women dur- 
ing a week have been made in various 
states, and from these the daily energy 
requirement of farm women can be esti- 
mated by using the figures for the amount of 
energy required per kilogram per hour to 
perform different tasks as determined by 
calorimetry experiments. In the present 
study, the average energy requirement of 
farm women in each of four different states 
—288 in Oregon (2), 100 in South Dakota 
(3), 92 in Montana (4), and 139 in New 
York (5)—is estimated by this method and 
compared with the average energy intake 
of New York farm women. For further 
comparison, all the data which could be 
found regarding the energy intake of indi- 
vidual farm women or town and city house- 
wives have been assembled. Only those 
studies which dealt with apparently normal 
women have been included; studies of the 
aged, weak, or the very poor have been 
omitted. 

Table 1 gives the figures used in this 
study for the energy expended per kilogram 
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per hour for different activities. They are 
taken for the most part from Rose’s 
Laboratory Handbook for Dietetics (6), which 
is a compilation of data from various 
sources. In table 1, whenever a figure is 
not taken from Rose, it is designated by 
the initial of the original investigator. The 
sources indicated by the initials are as 
follows: 


(S) Swartz, VeNona. Wash. 


Exp’t Sta. Bull. 282 (1933) 


Agr. 


(Ben. and J) Benedict and Johnson. Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc. 58, 89-96 (1919) 

(Ry.) Ryan, cited by Swartz, VeNona. 
J. Home Econ. 21, 439-446 (1929) 

(S, 2) Swartz, VeNona. J. Home Econ. 
21, 439-446 (1929) 

(Bed.) Bedale, E. M. Brit. Med. Re- 
search Council. Special Report 
29 (1924) 

(H and Bec.) Hiamildinen and Becker. Skan. 
Archiv fiir Physiologie 31, 198- 
240 (1914) 

(L and Bar.) Langworthy and Barott. Am. J. 
Physiol. 59, 376-380 (1922) 

(W and D) Waller and DeDecker. J. Physiol. 


[British] 53, lxxiii (1920) 
(L and Bar., 2) Langworthy and Barott. Am. J. 
Physiol. 52, 400-408 (1920) 


All of the figures in table 1 allow for the 
energy required for maintenance and the 
effect of food, in addition to the energy re- 
quired for the activity itself. If in the 
original source the energy expenditure was 
stated in different terms, the data have been 
recalculated. The studies from which the 
figures used in the present study were taken 
were made in various ways: by measuring 
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TABLE 1 
Energy expenditure per kilogram per hour for different activities 
(Compiled from various sources*) 


TASK OR ACTIVITY COMPONENT OR ENERGY EXPENDITURE PER 
PER HOUR 
Preparing meals Paring potatoes while standing, 1.53, and beating batter, 1.55 (S); 
average = 1.54. Washing dishes, 1.91. Walking moderately 
fast, 3.99 2.48 
Clearing away Dishwashing 1.91. Walking moderately fast, 3.99 2.95 
Care of house Dusting, 2.39 (Ben. and J). Sweeping bare floor, 2.24. Run- 


ning carpet sweeper, 2.60, and sweeping rug with broom, 4.38 
(Ry.); average = 2.85¢. Running vacuum cleaner, 2.35 (Ry.) 
and 1.66 (S, 2); average = 2.00. Walking about slowly, 2.66 2.46 
Carrying wood, water, etc. | Carrying optimum load in arms in front of body, 2.98; under arm 
on hip, 3.56; in 2 pails, 2.75 (Bed.) 3.10 
Washing clothes Washing by hand, 3.42 (H and Bec.). Washing by hand, 2.89 
[average of washing by hand, 2.97; wringing with hand-power 
wringer, 3.03; rinsing, 2.66; and hanging up clothes from basket 
on ground, 2.90 (S)]. Washing by machine, 2.51 [average of 
filling and emptying machine, 2.44; wringing with electric 
wringer, 2.03; rinsing, 2.66; hanging up clothes from basket on 


ground, 2.90 (S)]} 2.94 
Ironing Ironing with normal board, 1.86 (S). Ironing with usual board, 
1.91 1.89 
Sewing Machine sewing, 1.65 (H and Bec.). Machine sewing, foot 
treadle, 1.56 (Land Bar.). Women’s tailoring,2.37(WandD)| 1.86 
Mending, fancy work Hand sewing, 1.47 1.47 
Care of children Dressing, undressing doll model of infant, 1.88 (L and Bar., 2). 
Walking about moderately fast, 3.99 2.93 
Management 2.26t 
Purchasing Walking slowly, 2.66. Carrying load, 3.10 (Bed.) 2.88 
Recording Sitting quietly 1.33 
Farm work 3.11§ 
Gardens, fields Active exercise 3.85 
Care of _live-stock, 
poultry Active exercise 3.85 
Washing milk things Washing dishes 1.91 
Sleep Sleeping 0.87 
Daytime rest Awake, lying still 1.02 
Eating meals Reading aloud 1.39 
Care of self Dressing and undressing 1.57 
Leisure 
Reading, listening to | Sitting quietly 1.33 
radio, etc. 


* From Rose (6) unless labeled with the initials of the original investigators (see page 38). 

t Weighted average based on assumption that a woman having carpet sweeper and no electric power 
would probably sweep rugs with broom once a week and use carpet sweeper the rest of the time. 

t Weighted average based on the average amounts of time given to purchasing and planning according 
to time studies (see table 2); purchasing, 1.00; recording, 0.67. 

§ Weighted average based on the average amounts of time given to different kinds of farm work as 
shown by the time studies: garden or field work, 2.0; care of livestock, 4.0; dairy, 3.0. 
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TABLE 1—Concluded 


AVERAGE 
TASK OR ACTIVITY 
PER HOUR 
Leisure—Concluded 
Meetings, study Walking about moderately fast, 3.99. Sitting, 1.33. Standing 


Social life, formal or in- 
formal 


Light exercise 
Same as social life 


Sports and outings 
Unspecified leisure 
Going and coming 
Unspecified or unaccounted 
for 


relaxed, 1.39. Standing “attention,” 1.53. Reading aloud, 
talking, eating, etc., 1.39. Preparing and clearing away meals, 
as at community or church suppers, 2.64|| 2. 

Sitting, 1.33. Standing relaxed, 1.39. Standing “attention,” 
1.53. Walking about slowly, 2.66. Walking moderately 
fast, 3.99. Reading aloud, talking, eating, etc., 1.39 


Walking moderately fast, 3.99. Sitting in train or auto, 1.33 
Walking about moderately fast, 3.99. Sitting, 1.33 


|| Weighted average based on the average amounts of time spent in preparing and in clearing away 
meals as shown by the time studies: preparation, 17.0; clearing, 8.5. 


the carbon dioxide output, or the oxygen 
consumption, or both. In a few studies, 
those of Langworthy and Barott, the heat 
eliminated has been measured as well. 
Some studies are based on long work pe- 
riods of two hours or more and some on very 
short periods of about ten minutes or less. 
There is some dispute as to whether esti- 
mates based on carbon dioxide output alone 
are as accurate as those based on oxygen 
intake and carbon dioxide output. But 
most of the studies in which the carbon 
dioxide output alone was measured seem 
to have the advantage of being carried out 
under fairly normal conditions or for rela- 
tively long periods of time. Data from 
investigations made in all ways are included 
in the present study. Where different fig- 
ures for comparable activities have been 
obtained by different investigators the 
figures have generally been averaged. 

The energy required per kilogram per 
week for the various activities commonly 
engaged in by farm women in Oregon, 
South Dakota, Montana, and New York, 
as estimated from the time studies and en- 
ergy expenditure figures in table 1, is shown 
in table 2. On this basis the energy re- 


quirement per day has been calculated by 
using 62 kilograms as an average weight 
for farm women, since this was the average 
weight of 195 farm women in Tompkins 
County, New York. So calculated, the 
average daily energy requirement of farm 
women in these four states amounts to 2,602, 
2,621, 2,559, 2,588 calories, respectively, 
for Oregon, South Dakota, Montana, and 
New York. There is remarkably little 
variation in the figures for the four states. 
Although the average distribution of time 
among different activities may vary some- 
what, apparently the average energy ex- 
penditure on the whole varies little from 
2,600 calories a day. 

The estimated average energy expendi- 
ture of farm women in New York, 2,588 
calories, is in very close agreement with the 
average energy intake of 195 individual 
farm women in Tompkins County, New 
York, 2,612 calories, as determined from the 
records of one day’s food consumption. 
Comparison of these figures with the results 
of dietary studies of individual farm women 
in other countries is made in table 3, and 
shows remarkably close agreement and only 
reasonable divergence from the results of 
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TABLE 2 
Estimated energy expenditure per kilogram per week for farm women in four states 


CALORIES PER KILOGRAM PER 
TYPE OF ACTIVITY KILO- 
GRAM 
Ore. | S. Dak. | Mont. | N.Y. Ore. |S. Dak.| Mont. | N. Y. 
Preparing moals..........00.s008- 2.48 | 16.95 | 17.05 | 17.00 | 17.35 | 42.0 | 42.3 | 42.2 | 43.0 
2.95} 7.50| 8.85 | 8.42| 8.50} 22.1 | 26.1 | 24.8} 25.1 
General care of house............ 2.46) 7.55| 8.60] 7.85 | 8.25 | 18.6 | 21.2 | 19.3 | 20.3 
Care of fires, water.............. 3.101 1.05; 1.87] 1.25] 2.2%] 3.31 5.81 3.9] 7.1 
Laundering 
2.94} 3.60] 3.41 | 3.42] 3.17} 10.6] 10.0] 10.1] 9.3 
1.89; 2.00] 2.53} 2.01} 2.18) 3.8} 4.8] 3.8] 4.1 
Care of clothing 
1.86| 3.01} 3.57} 4.25} 3.63} 56] 66] 7.9] 6.8 
Mending, fancy work.......... 1.47 | 2.64] 1.72] 2.75 | 2.52) 3.9] 2.5| 4.0] 3.7 
2.93} 3.82 | 3.72 | 4.58 | 2.43 | 11.2 | 10.9] 13.4] 7.1 
2.88} 0.98; 1.00}; — 00; 2.8; 2.9) — 2.9 
1.33 | 0.67 | 0.67 0.57; 09} 09); — 0.8 
3.85} 2.86} 1.40; — 1.93 11.0} 5.4 7.4 
Poultry, livestock............. 3.85} 4.03} 5.36; — 2.74 | 15.5 | 20.6} — | 10.5 
1.91) 3.60) 4.13; — 2.15} 6.9) 7.9) — 4.1 
0.87 | 59.45 | 60.25 | 60.17 | 58.97 | 51.7 | 52.4 | 52.4] 51.3 
1.02} 2.80] 2.33 | 4.17] 3.67| 2.9] 2.4] 4.3] 3.7 
1.39| 8.88} 9.01 | 9.92 | 9.25 | 12.3 | 12.5 | 13.8 | 12.9 
1.57 | 5.21} 4.78| 4.33) 5.46) 82] 7.5] 68] 8.6 
Leisure 
Reading, listening to radio. .... 1.33 | 9.18 | 7.87 | 10.92} 9.93 | 12.2 | 10.5 | 14.5 | 13.2 
Meetings, study............... 2.04} 4.00} 2.36} 2.83} 4.03} 82] 48]; 5.8] 8.2 
2.00; 8.51} 8.53) 8.30} 8.08 | 17.0} 17.1 | 16.6 | 16.2 
2.26} 0.70} 0.46; 0.33; 1.22] 1.6) 1.0] 08] 2.8 
2.00; 1.33} 4.45) — 2.7}; 89) — 
Going and coming............... 2.66} 2.53] — 2.47| 6.7) — 6.6 
Miscellaneous and unaccounted 
2.66} 5.15 | 4.08 | 4.33 | 6.22 | 15.9} 10.9} 11.5 | 16.5 
— /|168.00 |168.00 |168.00 168.00 (293.8 |295.9 |288.9 |292.2 


studies of other adult women. One of the 
earliest records of the food intake of farm 
women is found in a study of the indi- 
vidual members of Russian peasant families 
in 1889. This study seems to have in- 
cluded a “well-to-do,” an “‘average well-to- 
do,” and a poor family, though it is not 
clear whether or not there was more than 


one family of each type. The average in- 
take of the women in all the families was 
2,544 calories. The well-to-do woman con- 
sumed about 2,700 calories; no comparable 
figures on intake were given for the other 
two women separately. The energy intake 
of an Italian farm worker’s wife for three 
days in March 1894 averaged 2,557 calories; 
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Summary of data from studies of the energy intake of individual women other than students 
(Omitting studies of the aged, weak, and very poor) 


NUMBER 
WOMEN STUDIED el br INVESTIGATOR DATE 
3(?) | 2,544 Sarin (cited by Erisfmann) (a) | 1889 
Well-to-do farm woman, Russia............ 1(?) | 2,738 | Sarin (cited by Erisfann) (a) | 1889 
Farm woman, Ferara 
PE csasncascccctssananens 1 2,557 Albertoni and Novi. (b) 1894 
2,988t| Albertoni and Novi (b) 1894 

Average of all days................... 2,772t| Albertoni and Novi (b) 1894 
re 14 2,500 Sundstrém (c) 1908 
Village women, Finland (doing work in 

gardens, caring for livestock, etc.)..... 8 2,300 Tigerstedt (d) 1916 
Women hired to care for livestock or to work 

7 3,000 | Tigerstedt (d) 1916 
Farm women, New York State............ 195 2,612 | Morey 1928 
Country housewives, Finland (doing house- 

5 1,956 Sundstrém (c) 1908 
Village housewives, Finland (doing house- 

29 2,000 Tigerstedt (d) 1916 
Wife of an official, Munich................ 1 1,936 | Forster (cited by Tigerstedt) (d)| 1882 
Housewives, St. Andrews, Scotland......... 5 2,350 Cathcart and Murray (e) 1931 
Housewives, London, England............. 16 2,317 Clark (f) 1933 
Woman doctor and housewife, Kénigsberg. . 1 2,257 Schiitz (g) 1917 
Grandmother, aged 55, in same household. . 1 1,868 Schiitz (g) 1917 
Negro mothers (nursing?), New York City..| 20 2,460 Hess and Unger (h) 1918 
Hired housemaids, Finland................ 6 1,662 | Tigerstedt (d) 1916 
3 2,100 | Tigerstedt (d) 1916 
Hired servant girl, Kénigsberg............. 1 2,349 Schiitz (g) 1917 

* Calories are stated on the basis of Atwater’s factors which allow for losses in digestion. The figures 


represent food actually eaten. 


For the Italian woman, they are calculated from the amounts of protein, 


fat, and carbohydrate assimilated, by the use of Atwater’s factors for assimilated nutrients, 4.4, 9.4, 4.15 
calories per gram for protein, fat, and carbohydrate, respectively. 

+ On one day the unusual amount of 3,800 calories was eaten. This raised the average considerably. 
If this day is omitted, the averages become 2,582 for August and 2,567 for all five days. 


(a) Archiv fiir Hygiene 9, 34-50 (1889). 


(b) Pfliiger’s Archiv fiir Physiolegie 56, 213-246 (1894). 

(c) Untersuchungen iiber die Erndhrung der Landbevilkerung in Finnland. Helsingfors, 1908. 
(d) Skandinavisches Archiv fiir Physiologie 34, 213 (1916). 

(e) Special Report of the Medical Research Council (Brit.) No. 151 (1931). 

(f) British Medical Journal, Serial No. 3803, 977 (November 1933). 


(g) Zeitschrift fiir Hygiene 83, 19-88 (1917). 


(h) Journal of the American Medica! Association 70, 900-902 (1918). 


for three days in August it rose to 2,988 
calories. On one day in August the un- 


usually high amount of 3,800 calories was 
consumed. If this day is omitted from the 
average, the figure for August becomes 
2,585 calories and for all five days 2,567 


calories. However, it appears that this 
woman was doing hard work in the fields in 
August and therefore the higher figure 
probably truly represents her needs at this 
season. 

A study of farm women in Finland in 
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1908 shows an energy intake of 2,500 calo- 
ries, while the energy intake of eight women 
in a small village in Finland in 1916 was 
only 2,300 calories, although these women 
were doing some outdoor work in gardens 
or caring for livestock and would therefore 
seem comparable to farm women. The 
average energy intake of seven Finnish 
women who were hired to care for cows and 
work in the dairy or at harvesting was 3,000 
calories, which is more comparable to the 
intake of the Italian woman in August. 
These women doubtless were doing heavier 
work than the average farm woman in this 
country does. Omitting the women doing 
farm work, the average energy intake of 
the farm women in the various countries is 
about 2,550 calories. 

It would seem, therefore, that whether 
one reckons from energy expended or energy 
consumed, most of the evidence points to an 
average energy requirement of about 2,500 
to 2,600 calories a day for farm women not 
working regularly in the fields. This 
amount is somewhat lower than that usu- 
ally allotted to farm women by dietary 
scales and standards used in this country. 
According to Atwater’s scale and standard 
(1902-1903) (7), the requirement of farm 
women would be estimated as 0.8 of 3,400 
calories or about 2,700 calories. Accord- 
ing to Hawley’s scale (8) farm women are 
usually rated as 0.9, or sometimes 1.0, 
making the allowance 2,700 or 3,000 calo- 
ries, since this scale is based on a standard 
of 3,000 calories. 

However, it appears to be true that the 
energy requirement of farm women is 
greater than that of housewives in towns 
and cities. Unpublished data of the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, show the time 
spent by 692 town and city housewives (col- 
lege graduates) in different activities. In 
estimating the energy requirement an aver- 
age weight of 129 pounds, or 58.5 kilos, was 
used for these women. If their average 
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daily energy expenditure is calculated in the 
same way that the energy expenditure of 
farm women was calculated, it indicates a 
requirement of about 2,300 calories. This 
is in fair agreement with data on the energy 
intake of town and city women as found by 
dietary studies of individual women (table 
3). The average energy intake of sixteen 
housewives in London in 1933 was 2,317 
calories, while that of five housewives in St. 
Andrews, Scotland, in 1931 was 2,350 calo- 
ries. A servant girl who did the housework 
for a Kénigsberg family in 1917 consumed 
2,349 calories a day; her mistress, who was a 
doctor as well as a housewife and in her 
ninth month of pregnancy, consumed 2,257 
calories. Village and country women in 
Finland engaged in housework only, in 1916 
and 1908; the wife of an official in Munich 
in 1882; and a grandmother aged 55 years, 
doing light housework in the Kénigsberg 
family in 1917, all consumed less than the 
other housewives, or about 2,000 calories. 
The average energy intake of three hired 
cooks in Finland was 2,100 calories, but 
that of six hired housemaids was only 1,662 
calories. No study could be found of the 
energy intake of typical American town or 
city housewives. Perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to such data isa dietary study, made 
by the inventory method, of two American 
city women keeping house while on vacation 
in the Adirondacks, reported by Atwater in 
1897 (9), which showed an average intake 
of 2,250 calories. However, these women 
felt that they were eating more than usual. 
Negro mothers in New York City in 1918, 
presumably nursing their babies, consumed 
somewhat more than other housewives, 
2,460 calories. But some of the negro 
women, in addition to the extra require- 
ment for nursing, may have been variously 
employed outside the home and probably 
cannot be considered as typical city house- 
wives. 

According to Atwater’s standard, the en- 
ergy requirement for a woman at “ordinary 
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work about the house” is 2,450 calories; 
according to Hawley’s standard, the re- 
quirement for a moderately active woman, 
which is usually interpreted to mean one 
engaged in ordinary housework, is 2,400 
calories; according to Lusk’s standard, the 
average requirement for women is about 
2,500 calories. As far as can be judged 
from the few available studies of the energy 
intake of town and city housewives and an 
estimate of the average energy expenditure 
of such women, it would seem that these al- 
lowances may be somewhat too high for 
women engaged in ordinary housework. 
Summary and conclusions. The energy 
requirements of farm women have here been 
estimated from time studies and figures for 
energy expended per kilogram per hour in 
various activities and have been compared 
with the energy intake of farm women as 
shown by studies of individual women. 
The results derived from both methods of 
study point to an average energy require- 
ment of about 2,500 to 2,600 calories per 
day for farm women not regularly engaged 
in actual farm labor. Similar comparisons 
for town and city women indicate a smaller 
energy requirement, about 2,200 to 2,300 
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calories, for the average town or city house- 
wife. The dietary scales and standards in 
general use in this country make an allow- 
ance of 2,700 to 3,000 calories for farm 
women and about 2,400 to 2,500 calories 
for the woman “at moderately active 
work,” which is usually interpreted to mean 
ordinary housework. It seems, therefore, 
that these scales and standards tend to 
overestimate the energy needs of women 
generally. 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


Scientific information about the energy used by women in their ordinary activities is widely 
scattered. This paper brings it together, especially that which deals with farm women, and trans- 
lates the findings into terms which may be fairly compared. The conclusion is that our commonly 
accepted dietary standards for women furnish a little more energy than most of them need. 
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Nursery Education: Theory and Practice. By 
E. Bratz, DororHy MILLICHAMP, 
and MARGARET FLercHer. New York: 
William Morrow and Company, 1935, 
365 pp., $3.50. 

The director of St. George’s School for Child 
Study at the University of Toronto and his 
associates first present their theory of nursery 
school education and then show how each of 
their nursery school techniques is the direct 
outgrowth of these educational principles. 
The several routines, work and play habits, 
social and emotional adjustments are presented 
in detail. In addition, chapters on “The 
Nursery School and the Parent,” “The Pre- 
School Child’s Diet,” and “Physical Health” 
give the book a value as a home aid for parents 
as well as a guide for nursery school workers. 


Talks with Parents on Child Training. By 
Epitx D. Drxon. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Extension Service, New Jersey State College 
of Agriculture, Rutgers University, 1935, 
$1.25. 

A memorial collection of the writings of 
Miss Dixon. The fifteen extension bulletins 
which make up this volume have been as- 
sembled from the talks and advice she offered 
to parents in dealing with childhood problems. 


Good-Bye for the Present: The Story of Two 
Childhoods. By ELeANoR ACLAND. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1935, 318 
pp., $2.50. 

Recollections of the author’s own childhood 
in a cultivated, well-to-do English home are 
contrasted with her daughter’s. The mother 


evidently feels that the greater freedom and 
initiative enjoyed by her children are a great 
advance over the stricter discipline, more 
formal routine, and closer association with 
nurses which she herself had known, but many 


American readers will be struck by the delight- 
ful family relationships and the child-world 
happiness of the earlier generation. 


The Book I Made Myself. [By HANNAH 
FoONDILLER BarNEs] With 91 Reproductions 
of Original Authentic Paintings by Jonn K. 
Murray. Cover, Map, Treasure Chest 
and Borders by WALTER STEWART. New 
York: Hannah Fondiller Barnes, Publisher, 
1935, 24 pp., Fabrikoid top, $2; cardboard 
top, $1.50. 

This very elaborate development of the old- 
fashioned scrapbook includes an envelope of 
pictures to be cut out and an album with 
spiral binding in which each picture has its 
designated place for pasting. The pictures 
and the method of using them were chosen for 
educational value as well as interest to the 
child. 


The Fun of Having Children. By KATHARINE 
SEaBuRY. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard Company, 1935, 202 pp., $1.75. 

The mother who writes these readable, 
anecdote-filled essays on child-rearing belittles 
child psychology, but her methods and advice 
indicate that in the main she is in accord with 
the psychologists. 


Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Soci- 
elies. By MARGARET MEAD. New York: 
William Morrow & Company, 1935, 335 
pp., $3. 

Her interest in sex behavior as it is influenced 
by temperament led the author of Coming of 
Age in Samoa (1928) to study three New Guinea 
tribes. Not concerned with whether there do 
or do not exist actual and universal differences 
of personality between the sexes, she gives an 
account of “how three primitive societies have 
grouped their social attitudes toward tem- 
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perament about the very obvious facts of sex 
difference.” Aside from its excellent descrip- 
tion of anthropological and sociological aspects 
of these tribes, the book has implications that 
challenge our thought and institutions regard- 
ing the education and guidance of children. 


A Marriage Manual: A Practical Guide-Book to 
Sex and Marriage. By HANNAH M. STONE 
and ABRAHAM STONE. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1935, 334 pp., $2.50. 

Their experience has taught these able 
clinicians what sex and marital problems con- 
front the average man and woman; their 
purpose here is “to present in a realistic and 
concrete manner and in simple, non-technical 
language the essential facts of mating and 
reproduction.” In the dialog form used, the 
answers are specific and deal with “the indi- 
vidual aspects of sex contact rather than with 
the social, ethical, or moral problems of sex 
conduct.” Family and marriage counselors 
should find this book a source of sane, practical 
advice. 


Ten Years of Adult Education. By Morse 
Apams CARTWRIGHT. NEw York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1935, 220 pp., $2. 

The progress of interests and activities 
represented by the American Association of 
Adult Education surveyed by its director. 
The first three sections deal with the history, 
general nature, and size of the movement, the 
last two with changing practices and social 
significance. 


The Range of Human Capacities. By Davip 
Wecus_er. Baltimore: The Williams & 
Wilkins Company, 1935, 159 pp., $2.50. 

In this summary of our slight knowledge 
regarding differences in individuals, the author 
shows how difficult it is to obtain comparable 
data regarding the intricate subject of human 
traits and abilities and draws the conclusion 
that in the case of those whose range we can 
now measure the variability is much narrower 
than is ordinarily supposed. Among special 
inferences is that the ability to perceive new 
relationships is one of the rarest of all gifts 
and the one to which more than to any other 
of our abilities the human race owes its greatest 
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achievements; that “the effect of age is to 
diminish the individual’s creativeness in practi- 
cally all realms of human endeavor”; and that 
“in the realm of human endeavor differences, 
however small intrinsically, may be used as a 
basis of most divergent classifications and 
distinctions....In spite of the knowledge 
which precise mental measurements have 
thrown upon the range of human abilities, 
evaluation of differences between them is still 
largely on the basis of social position or 
economic status.” 


It’s More Fun When You Know the Rules: 
Etiquette Problems for Girls. By BEATRICE 
Prerce. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1934, 271 pp., $1.75. 

A pleasant, sensible, informal, yet well- 
organized discussion of what constitutes gen- 
erally accepted “good behavior’’ for girls of 
today. Many occasions are included, from 
ordinary meals at home to college proms and 
work in business offices, all from the point of 
view of the girl who wishes to avoid embarrass- 
ment and criticism and to know the why’s 
as well as the what’s of etiquette. 


The Girl in the Rural Family. By Nora 
Mitter. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1935, 108 pp., $1.50. 
A woman with long experience in rural 

extension work with girls in southeastern states 
here pictures the life of out-of-school girls in 
different types of rural families in that region. 
The general impression is of decided limitations 
as to home surroundings, social standards, 
educztion, opportunities for pleasure, self- 
improvement, or economic independence, with 
marriage as the only hope of change. _Illus- 
trations are given of the way in which the home 
economics extension service is reaching such 
girls with club programs and projects adapted 
to their special interests. 


Job Satisfaction. By Rosert Hoprock. New 
York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1935, 
303 pp., $3.50. 

The intensive study here reported was made 
by the assistant director of the National 
Occupational Conference under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation and included em- 
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ployed and unemployed adults in many occupa- 
tions, among them 500 schoolteachers, and also 
the population of a typical manufacturing 
village. From replies to carefully prepared 
questions the conclusion is reached that job 
satisfaction includes six major components: 
“the way the individual reacts to unpleasant 
situations; the facility with which he adjusts 
himself to other persons; his relative status in 
the social and economic group with which he 
identifies himself; the nature of the work in 
relation to the abilities, interests, and prepara- 
tion of the worker; security; and loyalty.” 


Women’s Work and Their Stake in Public 
Affairs. Proceedings of the Conference on 
Women’s Work and Their Stake in Public 
Affairs, March 28 to 30, 1935, New York 
City. New London, Conn.: Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, 1935, 329 
pp., $1.25, [mimeographed]. 

Among the reports here included several 
deal directly with home economics, notably 
those on hotel and institutional management, 
housing, and teaching. 


Income and Economic Progress. By HAroLp 
G. Movtton. Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1935, 191 pp., $2. 

In this, the last of a series of four studies of 
the distribution of our national wealth and 
income in relation to economic progress, the 
importance of increasingly large national 
income is emphasized and its redistribution 
through such means as taxation, higher wages, 
or special price policy is discussed. 


Let’s Get What We Want! By WALTER B. 
Pirxin. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1935, 285 pp., $2. 

Some of the problems of the consumer 
cleverly if not always systematically treated 
by a popular writer on “business psychology.” 
He holds that economic salvation must be 
worked out with a minimum of government 
control; that consumers are untrained for their 
choices, usually slow and timid in asserting 
their rights, but sometimes inclined to over- 
estimate the danger; and that unless producers 
and consumers combine to drive out racketeers 
and sharpers the consumers may mistakenly 
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force a dangerous measure of government 
intervention. 


People’s Wants and How to Satisfy Them. By 
T. CuHertncton. New York: Harper 
& Brothers Publishers, 1935, 185 pp., $2. 

A well-known writer on problems of distri- 
bution here reminds businessmen that the 
consumers on whose patronage they depend 
demand a market in which they can obtain the 
goods needed for the satisfaction of their 
reasonable desires, and warns that unless 
business accepts this demand as its plan of 
action it cannot expect the present economic 
order to be maintained. 


Study Guide to Everyday Food Problems. By 
Jesste W. Harris. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1935, 152 pp., $0.48. 
Planned for use with any of the recent high 

school textbooks for food study, this concise, 
carefully arranged workbook “concentrates on 
the important and practical aspects of the 
course,” and “provides for all the workbook 
activities that can be carried on without 
interfering with study of the textbook and 
practice in the laboratory.” 


Table Service and Decoration. By LILIAN M. 
Gunn. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. Edited by BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1935, 
144 pp., $1.50. 

This edition differs from the original (noted 
in July 1928) by the addition of a chapter on 

“Special Occasions.” 


Textile Fabrics and Their Selection. By ISABEL 
B. Wrvcate. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1935, 511 pp., $5. 

A member of the faculty of the New York 
University School of Retailing with experience 
both in selling and in teaching textiles here 
discusses textile fabrics from the point of view 
of the person who tries to sell them in a way to 
foster customer good will. Part I takes up 
such aspects of fabric construction as qualities 
sought, recognition of fabrics by nontechnical 
means, and the importance to the consumer of 
different fibers, weaves, finishes, and dyeing 
and printing processes. Part II takes up the 
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selection of appropriate fabrics for women’s, 
girls’, infants’, men’s, and boys’ wear and for 
domestic draperies, upholstery, and rugs. 
Suitable reference material for home economics 
classes and consumer groups. 


Color and Design in the Decorative Arts. By 
ELizABETH Burris-MEyER. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1935, 572 pp., $5. 

The first chapter, “Contemporary Applied 
Arts and the Merchant,” reveals that the main 
purpose of this book is to show how an under- 
standing of the principles of color and design 
aids in good modern retailing, and to suggest 
how they may be applied in dress, household 
fabrics and decoration, and also in merchandise 
display and packaging and in home and store 
lighting. 

Embroidery and Needlework. By Gtapys 
Winpsor Fry. New York: Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1935, 267 pp., $5. 

This “textbook on design and technique with 
numerous reproductions of original drawings 
and works by the author” gives a simple classi- 
fication of stitches, suggests how the technique 
of their use is influenced by the fabric on which 
they are employed, discusses various types of 
ornamental needlework both simple and elab- 
orate, and includes many practical suggestions, 
among them some “on getting ideas’? and 
“hints on teaching children.” 


A Guide-Book for Homemaking. By Evetyn 
M. Herrincton. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1935, 330 pp., 
$1.32. 

A pupil’s book for use in classes following the 
suggestions given in the author’s Homemaking: 
An Integrated Teaching Program, which was 
noted on page 604 of the November JourNAL. 


Home Owners Hand Book. By C. B. Smirn. 
New York: Housing Publications, Inc., 1935, 
256 pp., $0.50. 

In this “comprehensive guide to repair and 
building problems” the very varied information 
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is arranged partly according to the parts of the 
house, such as doors and porches, basements, 
kitchens, living rooms, and the rest; partly 
according to more general considerations such 
as durability, prefabrication, heating and insu- 
lation, repairs, tools, and finishes. Commercial 
sources and illustrations are freely drawn on. 


Essentials of Physiological Chemistry. By 
ArtHuR K. ANDERSON. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1935, 257 pp., $2.75 plus 
postage. 

The outcome of a course given by the author 
to college home economics students with some 
knowledge of general inorganic, household, and 
organic chemistry, this book is intended to 
furnish a background for further work in 
dietetics and nutrition. 


The Growth of the Surface Area of the Human 
Body. By Eptrn Boyp. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1935, 145 
pp., $5. 

A technical consideration of methods of 
measuring and estimating surface area, formu- 
las of its relation to major bodily dimensions, 
and its growth during the different parts of the 
developmental period. A conclusion is that 
throughout this period “the pattern and rates 
of growth in surface area of the body and its 
parts maintain an intermediate position be- 
tween those for height and weight.” 


A Textbook of Bacteriology. By TmurMAN B. 
Rice. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1935, 551 pp., $5. 

A book intended to meet the demand for a 
relatively short book for beginning students or 
for physicians who wish to review the subject. 
Discussions of the more controversial aspects 
have been omitted in favor of more practical 
ones needed for the treatment and control of 
diseases due to bacteria. Similarly only such 
technical processes are described as may be 
carried on with the time, material, and equip- 
ment available to the ordinary practicing 
physician. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
Contributed by The Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


A research in adolescence. Pubescence and 
physical growth. Hepitey S. Diwock. Child 
Development 6, No. 3 (1935, Sept.) pp. 177-195. 
The results obtained from a continuous study 

of 200 normal boys over a period of years indi- 

cated that the chronological age of the indi- 

vidual during the adolescent years is not a 

trustworthy index of pubescent status. Re- 

gardless of age the most rapid growth in height 
and weight comes in the year when the boy 
passes from pubescence to post-pubescence. 

Physical strength as measured by the Roger’s 

test increases rapidly from age 12 to age 16. 

The most rapid development of strength follows 

the period of most rapid growth in height and 

weight. The same is true of motor ability or 
coordination. The study does not indicate 
that where growth in height and weight is 
especially rapid, awkwardness or loss of motor 
control is likely to take place.—M. F. 


The influence of verbal directions on behavior, 
MARGUERITE JouHNSON. Child Development 
6, No. 3 (1935, Sept.) pp. 196-204. 
Seventy-four children ranging in age from 

two and a half to seven and a half years of age 

were paired in order to provide both a control 
and an experimental group. Each individual 
child was studied in six different situations 
which were held constant with the exception of 
verbal directions. The experimental group 
were given positive, unhurried, specific, and 
encouraging types of direction, while the con- 
trol group were given negative, general, hurried, 
and discouraging verbal directions. In general, 
the experimental group achieved greater success 
in each situation.—M. F. 


Personality factors in mental incompatibility, 
L. M. TeRMAN and P. BuTTENWIESSER. J. 
Soc. Psychol. 6, No. 2 (1935, May) pp. 143- 
171; No. 3 (Aug.) pp. 276-289. 

Personality characteristics of happily married, 
unhappily married and divorced persons, 
W. B. Jonnson and L. M. TerMAn. Char- 
acter & Personality 3, No. 4 (1935, June) 
pp. 290-311. 


These articles report an investigation to 
determine what relation scores on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank and the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory bear to marital com- 
patibility. “Mental masculinity-femininity” 
and “interest maturity scores” were obtained 
as well as the constellations of interests ex- 
pressed in the Strong test. Questions studied 
included: Do happily married couples resemble 
one another in these variables to a greater 
or less extent than do unhappily married or 
divorced couples? Is the direction of husband- 
wife difference significant as well as amount of 
difference? With either sex, does the happily 
married group differ from the unhappily mar- 
ried or divorced group? 

Comparisons were made between 100 couples 
rated in the highest third with respect to 
marital happiness, 100 couples in the lowest 
third, and 100 divorced couples. ~ The three 
groups were equated for age (average age 34 
to 39 years, none over 60), education (at least 
one year of high school education or its equiva- 
lent), occupational status and environmental 
background (American-born whites). Personal 
information was obtained on blanks filled out 
separately and independently by each husband 
and wife. 

The findings indicate that age at marriage, 
age differences between spouses, presence or 
absence of children, or spouse-parent attach- 
ments and conflicts had no correlation with 
marital happiness. Outside interests in com- 
mon, agreement about family finances, recrea- 
tion, religion, demonstration of affection, 
friends, intimate relations, care of children, 
table manners, conventionality, philosophy of 
life, in-laws, showed marked differences between 
the high and low group. 

Disagreements are more frequently settled 
by ‘“‘mutual give and take” in the happy group 
rather than by either giving in habitually. 
Most of the happy group never regretted hav- 
ing married, and practically all of them (99 
men and 99 women) said they would marry the 
same person again. In the happy group 
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separation or divorce had never been consid- 
ered. Happy marriages showed a significant 
tendency to run in families. The greatest 
single danger to marital happiness appeared to 
be for one spouse to like and the other to 
dislike to argue. 

Outstanding traits of the happily married, 
both husbands and wives, included emotional 
stability, social adaptability, uplift interests, 
and a tendency to conservatism, the men show- 
ing more tolerance and sympathy than the 
women. The unhappily married gave most 
evidence of neurotic and introvertive tenden- 
cies, intolerant attitudes, and volitional inade- 
quacy. There are, however, several well- 
defined sex differences, the unhappily married 
woman bearing closer resemblance to the hap- 
pily married than to the divorced, and the 
unhappily married man closer to the divorced 
than to the happily married. Divorced women 
as a group were especially characterized by 
self-reliance, independence, tolerance, initia- 
tive, and conative intensity. The divorced, 
both men and women, had more intellectual 
interests than either of the married groups. 
Most of the group differences, though not all, 
are in line with common observation.—E. McG. 


The sleep of young children in a twenty-four 
hour nursery school, M. M. ReEyNops. 
Ment. Hyg. 19, No. 4 (1935, Oct.) pp. 602- 
609. 

Analysis was made of the sleep records for 

77 children, age 17 to 72 months, who were in 

the nursery school 24 hours a day, 7 days a 

week, for a period of 6 weeks. The children 

at each age level were found to have less than 
the amount of sleep usually recommended by 
authorities. Also, it took the children approxi- 
mately one hour to go to sleep at night. There- 
fore, it seems as if authorities should give 
serious consideration to the sleep standards 
that they are urging parents to follow. Varia- 
tions in the amount of sleep taken by a child 
from day to day were large, but those in the 
weekly or triweekly averages were small. The 
author suggests that there may be a tendency 
in the organism to maintain a fairly constant 
sleep balance over a longer period of time than 
the 24-hour span; and concludes that if essen- 
tial conditions, such as regularity of rest and 
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retiring, an adequately balanced day, and an 
environment conducive to sleep, are maintained 
there will be an atmosphere conducive to the 
formation of proper sleep habits.—E. P. 


Some factors in truancy, M. E. KirKPATRICK 
and T. Lopce. Ment. Hyg. 19, No. 4 (1935, 
Oct.) pp. 610-618. 

A group of 752 truants who had appeared 
before the juvenile court were studied, and 
the data gathered were analyzed from the 
standpoint of age distribution, grade distribu- 
tion, grade retardation, and relation of mental 
level to grade placement. On the basis of the 
results it was concluded that nearly all con- 
firmed truants have been misfits in their school 
grades in regard to chronological age, mental 
age, or both. The authors feel that these 
factors must play a significant part in the 
shaping of their unwholesome attitude toward 
the school; that there has been an overem+ 
phasis on subject matter and too little emphasis 
on the child as a person; and that the curricu- 
lum should be modified to fit the child —E. P. 


Management of children in the home, A. H. 

Aruitt. Nat'l Parent-Teacher Mag. 30, No. 

3 (1935, Nov.) pp. 12-13. 

Certain factors requisite in developing proper 
attitudes in the child are: first, a regard for law 
and order. The child to have this must learn 
obedience. Also, a respect for law on the part 
of the parents is of prime importance. Second, 
a harmonious home atmosphere. This depends 
on the parents’ respect for each other and on 
their respect for individual differences in the 
abilities of every member of the family. Third, 
the parents’ attitude toward the people with 
whom he comes in contact. The child who is 
conditioned to look for assets rather than 
liabilities, to acknowledge his own mistakes, 
to gain happiness from real achievement has a 
positive attitude toward life. The finding of 
faults in others and gossip should be avoided. 
Fourth, the child should be taught to meet new 
conditions without fear and to overcome ob- 
stacles. Fifth, poise is a valuable asset to the 
child. This is gained only when the family 
sets the example. Sixth, every child should 
have a set of well-defined habits in regard to 
sleeping, eating, and resting.—E. P. 
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CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Let’s give the step-child a break, Davin A. 
Larce. Advertising & Selling 25, No. 8 
(1935, Aug. 15) pp. 35, 58+. 

“There is no easier way for manufacturers 
and dealers to increase their volume and 
profits than to push the sale of the large size 
package,”’ says the author; but his study of 
packaged drug-trade articles, such as cos- 
metics, deodorants, and shampoos, convinces 
him that relatively few manufacturers feature 
the large-sized container. It is the “step- 
child.” In many instances he found that 
packages gave no information whatsoever as 
to quantity of contents; hence the consumer 
could not estimate savings possible through 
purchase of the larger quantity. Advertising 
copy also fails to tell consumers about the 
possibilities of such economies.—D. M. 


A new truth in advertising movement, Paut E. 
Murpuy. Bull. Nat'l Retail Dry Goods 
Assoc’n 17, No. 10 (1935, Oct.) pp. 15-16. 
In this discussion of the Advertising Federa- 

tion of America’s campaign for strengthening 

and enforcing truth-in-advertising laws the 
chairman of the sales promotion division of the 

National Retail Dry Goods Association em- 

phasizes the importance of including all forms 

of advertising. He also quotes the regulations 
of the New York Times as an example of the 

“constructive censorship” to which New York 

retail stores have agreed to submit themselves; 

these regulations deal with general statements 
and competitive claims as to quality, price, and 

business policy.—H. W. A. 


The Consumer 1, No. 1 (1935, Oct. 15). 

The official organ of the Consumers’ Divi- 
sion, N.R.A., which was created ‘“‘to seek means 
of increasing consumption of useful goods, to 
stimulate interest in consumers’ problems and 
review public policy as it affects the consumer,” 
discusses in its first issue the policies, plans, 
and work of the Division (pp. 2-6); how laws 
are declared unconstitutional, with comments 
on the Schechter case (pp. 7-10); Mrs. Blair’s 
“Valedictory of the Advisory Board” (pp. 
11-14); news of the Consumers’ Councils; and 
press comments.—H. R. H. 


Control and the consumer. Consumer 1, No. 2 

(1935, Nov. 1) pp. 7-11. 

A careful analysis of the effect on the con- 
sumer of two recent acts of Congress—the 
Guffey Coal Bill and the Interstate Compact 
Bill—which put two important natural re- 
sources industries under systems of federal 
control and which differ widely in their recog- 
nition of the consumer’s interest. The coal 
bill provides for consumer representation and 
recourse to an agency which has no vested 
interest in coal profits; the oil regulation statute 
restricts production without reference to costs, 
leaving no incentive to low-cost production 
has no labor provisions, and provides represent- 
atives of oil-producing states only in the 
administrative agency.—H. R. H. 


Education for the consumer. Education [Lon- 
don] 66, No. 1705 (1935, Sept. 13) pp. 240, 242. 
The report which its Council for Art and 

Industry has made to the Board of Trade on art 

in elementary and secondary school education 

includes the idea that children should be given 
an appreciation of the beautiful in applied art 
because as future consumers they will determine 
the character of British goods and because the 
surplus of such goods cannot compete success- 
fully in foreign trade unless they meet high 
esthetic standards.—H. W. A. 


Revised water-heater standard is given ap- 
proval by ASA. Ind. Standardization 6, 
No. 7 (1935, July) p. 185. 

Extensive changes sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association in the standard for gas 
water heaters, setting specific rather than 
general requirements and representing mini- 
mum standards for performance, safe opera- 
tion, and substantial, durable construction, 
have been approved by the ASA.—H. R. H. 


Underwear Institute issues new standard size 
booklet. Ind. Standardization 6, No. 10 
(1935, Oct.) p. 271. 

The pamphlet which reports the result of 
joint work by the Institute and the National 
Bureau of Standards is said to contain “72 
standards for knitted garments and measure- 
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ments for 9 woven underwear garments, 
standard box sizes, washing instructions, 
symbols for model designations, and cone 
colors for single cotton yarn,” being the 
proposed revision of Commercial Standard 
CS 33-32, and to be purchasable from the 
Underwear Institute, 2 Park Avenue, for $2 a 
copy.—H. W. A. 


Facts for Consumers, RutH BrinpzeE. Nation 
141, No. 3670 (1935, Nov. 6) p. 541; No. 
3672 (1935, Nov. 20) pp. 592-594. 

The opening installment of the “information 
of interest and benefit to consumers” which 
the author of How to Spend Money will select, 
mainly from official reports and judgments, for 
regular fortnightly publication. The leading 
item in the first installment deals with the 
Marmola case, showing that although five years 
ago the U. S. Supreme Court acknowledged this 
“cure for obesity” as a dangerous drug, it held 
that the Federal Trade Commission could do 
nothing until the existence of competitors was 
proved; holding that sufficient evidence of 
competition is now available, the Commission 
is proceeding against Marmola and several 
competitors. Attention is also called to the 
action of the Commission against manu- 
facturers of so-called ‘“ringless cleaners” 
whose advertisements claim impossible cleaning 
qualities and to its rulings against misleading 
names for furs. 

The second installment begins with a note on 
the inspection service provided at the request 
of the shrimp-packing industry by the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration [see J. Home 
Econ. 26, 1934, p. 560], quoting the annual 
report of the Administration to the effect that 
of 59 packers whose output was examined, 26 
had products unfit for human consumers. 
Other items deal with Federal Trade Com- 
mission rulings against falsely advertised 
cosmetics; the present enforcement by the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administration of the 
labeling requirements of N.R.A. code for the 
preserve industry, the use by the National 
Authority for the Ladies’ Handbag Industry of 
“security labels” guaranteeing labor standards 
and practices equivalent to those of the former 
code authority and its plan to police the 
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industry with the help of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and a survey of the “preliminaries 
of the big fight for effective food and drug 
legislation.” —H. W. A. 


Outline of the ultimate goal of consumer pro- 
tection, KENNETH B. Backman. WNat’l Con- 
sumer News 2, No. 7 (1935, Oct. 25) pp. 9-10. 
The manager of the Boston Better Business 

Bureau here maintains that complete consumer 

protection depends on full disclosure of material 

facts by the seller combined with the buyer’s 
ability to understand this information. Though 
neither is easy to provide under present con- 
ditions, progress is being made, especially by 
retailers, whose business brings them closest to 
consumers and whose interests are often parallel 
to the latter’s. Since retailers, however, are 
often confused as to consumer opinions and 
since consumers or their spokesmen are often 
unduly suspicious of retailers, progress could be 
hastened by cooperation. A workable program 
might include on the part of business: the 
elimination of misleading trade names; the 
use of labels giving true and useful facts; 
standardization and simplification of terms 
used to designate grade of goods; and the 
increased use and legal definition of grade 
terms. Along with this should go a program 
of consumer education in which the schools 
should aid. Unless consumers understand the 
significance and value of the material facts 
given regarding goods and can manage their 
own finances intelligently, the information and 
the financial offerings will not serve their 
full purpose.—H. W. A. 


Der englische Einzelhandel fiir ehrliche Waren- 
bezeichnungen [English retail trade for 
honest marking]. RKW-Nachrichten 9, No. 
6/7 (1935, June-July) pp. 85-86. 

The voluntary adoption of standards for 
merchandise by the new Retail Trading Stand- 
ards Association is compared with similar 
work carried on in Germany under government 
auspices, and the suggestion is made that the 
success of the new organization will depend on 
the closeness of its relations with consumers 
rather than with manufacturers and distrib- 
utors.—H. W. A. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Time-saver standards—kitchens and _bath- 
rooms. Am. Architecture 147, No. 2637 
(1935, Sept.) pp. 89-95. 

Principles and rules for planning kitchen 
work centers and bathrooms, including fixtures 
and accessories, and giving lists of desirable 
dimensions and available stock units, all 
assembled in convenient and usable form. 


All-wood houses by machinery. Am. Forests 
41, No. 7 (1935, July) pp. 326-327. 
Description with illustrations of the Forest 

Products Laboratory’s prefabricated house 
made entirely of wood. They are strong, 
durable, low in cost, and adapted to factory 
machine production, easy transportation, and 
rapid assembly. The “stressed covering” 
type of wood panel construction is used 
throughout. A unit consists of two plywood 
sheets solidly glued to a light but strong inner 
framework, with the dead air space filled with 
insulating materials, the outer face coated to 
stand weather, and the inner prefinished for the 
house interior. The panel edges fit into 
grooved posts or mullions which hold them 
rigid. No skeletal framework is required, the 
secret of construction lying in gluing rather 
than nailing. Tests show these panels to be 
far stronger than ordinary wooden floors oi 
walls. 


Why not design the living-room to be livable? 
C. J. MarsMANn. Architecture 71, No. 5 
(1935, May) pp. 253-258. 

A decorator points out difficulties in living- 
room design due to failure to consider its 
furnishings. He suggests that the space about 
the fireplace should not be in the line of traffic 
or on the narrow wall of a long room, that doors 
should be placed at the ends rather than in the 
center of a wall, and that large wall openings 
which destroy privacy should be avoided. 


What is happening to the dining room? C. J. 
MarsMAN. Architecture 72, No. 1 (1935, 
July) pp. 2-9. 

As the room most sensitive to changing 
ideas, the dining room in successful combination 
with the living room, as subordinated into 


dinette or alcove, and when treated as a sepa- 
rate unit, is discussed from the standpoint of 
furnishings as well as architectural treatment. 
Illustrated by the author. 


New products of 1934-35. Architecture 72, 

No. 3 (1935, Sept.) pp. 121-147. 

A concise survey of new building materials, 
devices, accessories or services, with unadorned 
facts about them, prepared for architects but 
of considerable interest to others. 


Cellular rubber for seat cushions. Automotive 

Ind.72, No. 25 (1935, June 22) p. 840. 

A recent improvement for riding comfort in 
automobiles, buses, railroad cars, etc., is due 
to the use of cellular rubber which automatic- 
ally adjusts to the contour of the body, gives a 
feeling of softness, absorbs vibration, equalizes 
temperature, is odorless and remarkably 
durable. 


Domestic electrical progress in Switzerland, 
ANDREE TroLuet. Elec. Age 2, No. 21 
(1935, July) pp. 882-887. 

Switzerland supplies about 98 per cent of its 
population with light from hydroelectric power 
plants and exports considerable surplus energy. 
Three-fourths of the electric plants are owned 
by state and municipal authorities. The use of 
electricity for cooking, especially among the 
working classes, is increasing as is the sale of 
small appliances. Promotional work for in- 
creased consumption is centralized in a society 
which edits a review in five languages, works 
through the daily papers and cooking lessons in 
schools and women’s societies, and offers 
special rates or services for current or equip- 
ment to new customers. 


Domestic electrification in Holland, W. ZELp- 
ENRUST DE JoncH. Elec. Age 2, No. 21 
(1935, July) pp. 891-897. 

Report of the growth and work of the Nether- 
lands Electrical Association for Women, which 
has contributed to a wide and rapid acceptance 
of electricity for household appliances and 
cooking, thus effecting savings in both money 
and labor to housewives. 
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Heat-storage cooking. Elec. Rev. 117, No. 
3022 (1935, Oct. 25) p. 570. 

Thermal storage cooking. Electrician 115, 
No. 2995 (1935, Oct. 25) p. 529. 
Descriptions, with illustrations, of the 

perfected General Electric thermal storage 

electric ranges, both the “all-storage” and the 

“semi-storage” types, which, after exhaustive 

tests, have now gone into production. Energy 

consumption of the former totals about 11 

units per day, of the latter 7} units. While 

higher than that of the usual range, the saving 
on distribution and maximum demand costs, 
through constant rather than peak loads, 
should warrant a much lower unit charge for 
current. Both ranges present a cooking sur- 
face hot enough for use at any time, with 
provision for baking and broiling. The semi- 
storage stove has a higher maximum load, 

500 W., but a lower average than the all- 

storage model. 


Tall prefabricated apartments built in France. 
Eng. News-Record 114, No. 26 (1935, June 27) 
pp. 903-904. 

Description of a low-cost housing develop- 
ment in the outskirts of Paris, covering 27 
acres, containing 5 blocks, and providing 1,200 
apartments for workers’ families. Each block 
has a 16-story tower divided into 2- and 3-room 
apartments flanked by two rows of apartment 
houses 3 to 4 stories high made up of 4- to 
5-room apartments and enclosing a landscaped 
court. Standardized prefabricated materials 
were used. 


First federal housing is fireproof construction. 
Eng. News-Record 115, No. 1 (1935, July 4) 
pp. 7-11. 

Description, with typical floor plans and 
construction details, of the slum-clearance 
project in Atlanta as the first construction 
project under the federal program. 


A laboratory study of minimum ventilation 
requirements: ventilation box experiments, 
W. H. Lenmperc, A. D. Branpt, and K. 
Morse. Heating-Piping & Air Conditioning 
7, No. 1 (1935, Jan.) pp. 44-47. 

A definite relationship was found between 
intensity of body odor in the air of an occupied 
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space and the quantity of fresh air supplied. 
With ventilation rates of 5 cfm per person or 
less the odor was disagreeable; rates from 13 
cim to 27 cfm were necessary to prevent ob- 
jectionable odor, and 50 cfm for complete 
elimination of odor. Humidity had little 
effect. 

Paint. House & Garden 68, No. 3 (1935, 

Sept.) pp. 65-72. 

Discussion of types of paint, its application, 
causes of paint failure and its prevention, use of 
paint in decoration, with 14 suggestions for 
color schemes, half of them original colonial 
colors recently unearthed at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, the others contemporary interpreta- 
tions, with recipes for mixing. 


Heat. House & Garden 68, No. 4 (1935, 

Oct.) pp. 73-80. 

A comprehensive, nontechnical discussion of 
modern house heating systems, common fuels— 
coal, oil, and gas—radiators, convectors, and 
controls, with simple notes and diagrams 
illustrating the principles involved in their 
operation. 


Kitchens. House & Garden 68, No. 5 (1935, 

Nov.) pp. 65-74. 

Presents the theory of kitchen planning and 
the use of color, together with illustrations and 
diagrams incorporating new kitchen equipment 
now obtainable commercially. 


England’s programme for ending overcrowding. 
Housing 23, No. 2 (1935, June) pp. 83-132. 
In this and several succeeding articles the 

third stage of the English government’s 
housing program, which has previously pro- 
vided for adequate new houses and for slum 
clearance, is outlined and its new and com- 
prehensive Housing Bill discussed. 


Flakice frozen water ribbons. Ice & Refrigera- 
tion 89, No. 4 (1935, Oct.) pp. 179-181. 
Illustrated description of the production and 

use of ice in a new form. Water frozen con- 

tinuously on a revolving cylinder automatically 
removes itself in sheets } inch thick and about 

6 inches wide which break up into irregular 

pieces about 1 by 4 inches. Besides producing 
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low temperatures quickly, this ice can be made 
quickly and cheaply, is easily packed and 
handled, and is adapted to restaurant and 
beverage uses as well as for packing and storing 
perishable foods. 


The lighting of colleges and universities, H. B. 
Dates and EvuGene Ciure. Lighting & 
Lamps 27, No. 10 (1935, Oct.) pp. 13-26. 

A review of the lighting requirements for 
study and reading, the prevalence of bad 
lighting conditions in schools and colleges, the 
development of suitable equipment, and good 
current practices as seen in recent installations. 
Copiously illustrated. 


Seeing the ready-made house with Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, Dick Curtis. Modern Plas- 
tics 12, No. 11 (1935, July) pp. 18-19, 49-55. 
In the belief that social and scientific trends 

must logically arrive at the prefabricated house, 
the possibilities of developing houses costing 
$5,000 or under which will be artistically satis- 
fying and adapted to family needs are pre- 
sented with the conviction that all the problems 
involved can be successfully solved. Synthetic 
plastics are considered logical and appropriate 
materials for this use. 


Broken porcelain handles cause bathroom 
injuries. Nat'l Safety Trans. 31, No.3 
(1935, March) p. 28. 

Numerous injuries involving cut nerves, 
arteries, or tendons resulting from the acci- 
dental breaking of porcelain handles on water 
faucets and other bathroom fixtures lead to the 
demand that these be replaced by all-metal 
handles. 


German wood finish gives stony surface. Oil, 
Paint & Drug Rept’r 128, No. 1 (1935, July 1) 
p. 37. 

A new protective coating for wood called 
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Martolit has been developed in Germany 
which is noninflammable, hard, extremely 
durable, and porous and resembles a fine 
cement plaster though much harder. It is 
painted on with a brush, does not penetrate 
into the wood, adheres tenaciously, and with- 
stands both outside weather conditions and 
severe heat and humidity inside. 


Domestic refrigeration, C. H. Ror. Refrigerat- 
ing Eng. 30, No. 1 (1935, July) pp. 15-17, 38. 
A survey of the field of domestic refrigeration, 

the types of refrigerators in use—ice, electric, 
gas—their adaptability and stabilization, with 
the conclusion that iced refrigeration still 
holds an important place though there is need 
for better design and construction in ice chests 
at a reasonable price; that electrical refrigera- 
tion will continue to gain in volume but must 
ultimately be stabilized; that gas will at least 
hold its own. Further, there is need for co- 
operation in promoting refrigeration rather 
than electric, gas, or ice equipment. 


Mosaic concrete house competes with other 
prefabricated dwelling units. Rock Products 
38, No. 8 (1935, July), pp. 64-65. 
Description of a house made of panels of two- 

inch reinforced concrete distinguished by their 

decorative surface which is made possible by 
carefully designed molds carved to give the 
castings a perfectly chiseled surface. Very 
hard stone and stonelike materials are used, 
with no pigments. The color of the building 
is similar to pink granite, the corner pilasters 
and window trims of buff-colored quartz, other 

decorations chiefly of deep cobalt blue. A 

polychrome cornice goes entirely around the 

building, under it an inch-wide blue line, and 
below this a 12-inch mosaic freize of red and 
black. The doorway also is striking in design 
and treatment. 

H. R. H. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


A. S. T. M. standards on textile materials, 
Committee D-13. American Society for 
Testing Materials (1935, Oct.) 246 pp. 
Standards and tentative standards for textile 

materials as adopted by Committee D-13 are 

published in this volume, which is devoted to 
textiles. Tentative methods are reported for the 
following: the estimation of hard scoured wool 
in wool in the grease; the testing and tolerances 
for woolen yarns; the testing and tolerances 
for worsted yarns; the general methods of test 
for properties of cotton fibers; the testing of 
strength of woven rayon fabrics when wet; 
the testing of shrinkage in the laundering of 
silk and rayon woven broad goods; the testing 
of pile floor coverings; and the testing for fine- 
ness of wool. Revision of tentative methods 
are given for the testing and the tolerance for 
rayon, for the identification of fibers in textiles, 
and for the quantitative analysis of textiles. 

Methods are proposed for the testing of dyed 

or printed cotton fabrics for fastness to launder- 

ing or domestic washing and for slippage in 
silk and rayon woven broad goods. The vol- 
ume includes a new definition of the direction 

of twist.—M. B. H. 


Pointers on buying sheets. Hotel M’thly 37, 

No. 4 (1935, April) pp. 279-282. 

In specifications for bed sheets such points 
as size, weight, strength, finish, thread count, 
and balance of yarn should be mentioned. 
Common defects which may occur in sheeting 
are thick or thin places, puckers, slubs, broken 
picks, floats, dirty threads, oil spots, missing 
or broken warps, knots, and uneven yarns.— 
B. M. V. 


Some comments on the classification of the light 
fastness of dyes on vegetable fibers, C. M. 
Warrtaker. J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 51, 
No. 9 (1935, Sept.) pp. 312-314. 

The author hopes that eventually the light 
fastness standards of the English Society of 
Dyers and Colourists will be amalgamated with 
those of the corresponding German and Ameri- 
can societies. The standards of light fastness 


are for specified depths of shade of dyes dyed 
under carefully defined conditions. Since no 
dye is equally fast in varying depths of shade, 
no dye may be accurately classified, as is fre- 
quently done, in one class. The author em- 
phasizes the fact that to correct this practice 
it is only necessary to state the minimum 
percentage of the dye which it is claimed is 
equal in light fastness to a standard pattern. 
A statement such as “fast to light” should not 
be made since technical experience shows it to 
be inaccurate.—R. E. E. 


Desizing of silks and cottons, J. E. Evans. 
J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 51, No. 9 (1935, 
Sept.) pp. 318-320. 

A detailed method is given for degumming 
silk in a mixed fabric without tendering or 
delustering any rayon present or without felting 
any wool. While all types of enzymes may be 
used for desizing fabrics, bacterial diastases 
are more convenient than malt and pancreatic 
enzymes because they are less affected by devia- 
tions from their characteristic optimum 
temperatures. The author shows that cotton 
goods cannot be desized by merely boiling with 
alkali but that a long treatment under pressure 
is necessary. It is impossible to hydrolyze the 
starch in cotton fabrics with dilute acids with- 
out simultaneously tendering the cloth— 
R. E. E. 


Mechanical testing of the suitability of fabrics 
for shoe linings, R. S. Epwarps. J. Textile 
Inst. 26, No. 7 (1935,July) pp. T211-T225. 
The author holds that the main functions of 

a fabric shoe lining are to provide a smooth 

inside surface to the shoe upper and to act as an 

integral part of the shoe in its resistance to 
deformation during wear. For this, the fabric 
must possess a high breaking strain, plasticity, 
flexibility, the ability to transmit heat and 
moisture, and resistance to the chemical effects 
of perspiration. The available materials are 
therefore limited to cotton, though linen is 
occasionally used in the more expensive shoes. 
For single linings a cotton duck, drill, twill, 
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single-raised swansdown, or double-raised 
swansdown is most suitable and for double 
linings a combination of two or more of the 
single-lining materials with a backer of swans- 
down. From the results of tests with 169 
cloths representing a random selection of quali- 
ties and grades of lining fabrics, it is concluded 
that reasonable equality in strength and stretch 
between warp and filling, reasonably high in- 
trinsic strength, a minimum breaking strain 
approaching 10 per cent of the original length, 
and a minimum shrinkage are desirable in a 
shoe lining fabric.—M. S. F. 


The factors that influence the action of bleach 
in the laundry washer, G. H. Jounson, A. I. 
ANDERSON, H. O. ParKER, and J. D. Mac- 
Manon. Special Report No. 70, Laundry- 
owners National Association of the United 
States and Canada (1935, Oct.) 8 pp. 

In this study to measure bleaching activity, 
test fabrics were dyed with five different fugi- 
tive dyes which were relatively fast to a normal 
sudsing action but which were partially decolor- 
ized through the action of bleach. The 
resulting degree of decolorization was taken to 
indicate the intensity of the bleaching action. 
Test bundles containing the dyed samples 
were subjected to the action of soap and alkali, 
with and without bleach, under controlled 
conditions of temperature and pH. The results 
showed that bleaching activity is largely influ- 
enced by the amount of available chlorine 
added to the bleach suds and that, within usual 
washroom limits, the temperature and pH of 
the bleach suds have but a secondary influence 
on bleaching activity.—R. E. E. 


World rayon progress. Rayon & Melliand 
Textile M’thly 16, No. 5 (1935, Sept.) p. 485. 
Rayon production figures for 1924 and 1934 

show that the United States led the world in 

both years. In 1924 our nearest competitor 
was Great Britain, while in 1934 Japan took 
second place with Germany third and Great 

Britain fourth. During this period our produc- 

tion has increased more than 6 times and that 

of Japan more than 110 times. World produc- 
tion in 1924 was 139,185,000 pounds and in 

1934 it had risen to 775,010,000 pounds.— 

R. E. E. 
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Shell prints, Mary Wuittock. School Arts 
Mag. 34, No. 10 (1935, June) pp. 589-592. 
The author describes a method she originated 

of printing pongee, crepe, muslin, and linen 

with scallop shells found in the sands of Cape 

Cod. The procedure and results are similar to 

those for block printing and stenciling. Both 

oil paints and printer’s ink are of suitable 
consistency for shell printing, but printer’s ink 

is more resistant to washing.—B. M. V. 


Wet cleaning vs. washing. Starchroom Laun- 
dry J.42, No. 9 (1935, Sept. 15) p. 54. 
Commercial wet cleaning of silk dresses 

consists not only in putting the garments 

through a soap-and-water wash but also in 
restoring the original finish. The use of acetic 
acid and gum arabic is suggested for giving 
laundered silk the crunch and luster of new 
material.—B. M. V. 


Processing colored felt for use in musical 
instruments, C. Hires. Textile Colorist 57, 
No. 682 (1935, Oct.) pp. 678-679. 
Manufacturers of pianos and organs use 

considerable quantities of certain textile fabrics 

in their instruments. One of the principal 
fabrics is wool felt which must be had in many 
different thicknesses for use on such parts as 
hammers, nameboards, pallets. Usually it is 
preferred in red, scarlet, blue, or green but 
sometimes undyed. Baize is largely used for 
piano case covers and also for buffers to deaden 
the rattle of impacting metal when the instru- 
ment is played; pure wool baize is considered 
best, and green is often the preferred color. 
Box cloth, which withstands frictional wear 
better than baize, is used by many piano and 
organ makers. Bushing cloth, a thin but 
durable pure wool felted material used in lining 
the wooden mechanism bearings to insure silent 
action, is usually preferred in scarlet. Backing 
cloth, a cotton fabric, is used in large quantities 
on the backs of pianos and small organs, usually 
in dark blue or green. Color fastness is not 
essential for most of these fabrics, since once in 
place they are never exposed to daylight. The 
only ones that might be affected are the felt 
at the end of the ivory keys and the cloth back- 
ing to the fret-cut panel over the keyboard. 
A list of dyes suitable for coloring these fabrics 
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is given, together with general directions for 
applying them.—M. S. F. 


Gum arabic: a few facts regarding its origin, 
gathering and marketing. Contribution from 
Jacquest Wotr & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Textile Colorist 57, No. 682 (1935, Oct.) 
p. 682. 

Gum arabic, which has considerable use as a 
sizing, printing, and finishing agent for textiles, 
is the gummy exudation of Acacia vereh trees 
found in the Sudan. It has been known and 
used for centuries and received its name because 
it was shipped to Europe from Arabian parts. 
To obtain the gum, the tree is tapped by cutting 
just under the bark with an axe. If the 
weather is hot the gum starts exuding and 
after about three weeks’ time there will be 
sufficient to collect. It must then be cleaned 
and put in double sacks ready to send to Port 
Sudan and the world markets. The gum is 
supposed to be the result of a bacterial infection 
of the wound which develops only when the 
tree is unhealthy.—M. S. F. 


Two-tone dyeing as related to the shape and 
size of silk filaments, F. A. MENNERICK and 
O. A. Houcen. Textile Research 5, No. 11 
(1935, Sept.) pp. 475-482. 

Differences in shape (diameter ratio) and 
in size (mean diameter) of silk filaments in 
adjacent sections of a fabric cause two-tone 
dyeing, a defect frequently encountered in silk 
hosiery. A variation of 0.03 micron in diam- 
eter ratio or of 0.7 micron in mean diameter is 
sufficient to produce this effect. The flatter 
and larger filaments dye darker than those 
which are rounder and smaller. Silks from 
different breeds of silkworm and possibly from 
various seasons and districts are characterized 
by a difference in shape and size of filament. 
In grading 40 ten-bale lots of raw silk according 
to filament shape and size, two-thirds were 
sufficiently uniform to show no two-tone dyeing 
within ten-bale lots, while one-fourth showed 
it.—R. E. E. 


Cotton roads now in five states. Textile World 
85, No. 11 (1935, Oct.) p. 2031. 
Osnaburg 75 to 90 inches wide with 16 to 20 
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yarns to the inch is used in roadmaking in 
Mississippi, South Carolina, New Jersey, Texas, 
and Georgia. The subgrade is first treated 
with a prime coat of taroil. After thisis dry, 
the cloth is placed directly upon it. The 
fabric is tacked to the roadbed to prevent 
movement before and while under treatment. 
Hot black asphalt is spread over the cloth, 
and the road is then covered with stone. 
The cost of the cloth for an 18-foot road is 
about $600 per mile.—M. S. F. 


Brazilian cotton could reach par with United 
States as factor in world market, CHESTER 
Lioyp Jones. Textile World 85, No. 11 
(1935, Oct.) p. 2035. 

Competition from Brazil may become a 
serious factor in future world cotton markets. 
As far as land and climate suitable for cotton 
growing is concerned, no country is more favor- 
ably situated. Cotton is already being pro- 
duced in every one of its states and could be 
grown in much greater quantities. The chief 
handicaps for rapid development of Brazil’s 
cotton culture are lack of an efficient trans- 
portation system and the low industrial ability 
of the labor supply. These, however, are less 
pronounced in the southern states, particularly 
in the leading cotton state, Sao Paulo, and it is 
believed that with capital and a fairly efficient 
government they could easily be overcome. 
The greatest incentive to such development 
would be a high price level maintained over a 
period of years. The period of good prices 
need not be long as is shown by the rapid 
increase of Brazilian production in current 
years and the rise in the imports of cotton mill 
machinery.—M. S. F. 


The acid-combining capacity of wool, J. B. 
SPEAKMAN and E. Storr. Transactions Far- 
aday Soc. 31, No. 10 (1935, Oct.) pp. 1425- 
1432. 

At the same pH, weak acids such as mono- 
chloracetic combine with wool to a far greater 
extent than do strong acids such as hydro- 
chloric. Closely related to this phenomena 
are the greater swelling and higher heat of 
reaction of wool when immersed in weak 
acids.—R. E. E. 
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“First Aid for Flooded Homes.” A telling Single mimeographed copies of both of these 


example of service in an emergency is the collec- 
tion of practical suggestions about salvaging 
different kinds of household goods which the 
New York State College of Home Economics 
got out immediately after the flood of last July. 


“Government and the Consumer.” This is 
the title of a 51-page bulletin by Beatrice Pit- 
ney Lamb which the National League of 
Women Voters, Washington, has issued for sale 
at 25 cents a copy. It discusses the need for 
consumer protection and the nature of the 
consumer problem under such chapter headings 
as “Quality Protection,” “Quantity Protec- 
tion,” “Prices and the Consumer,” and “Con- 
sumers’ Agencies in the Federal Government.” 


Standards for Farm Products. The valuable 
circular “National Standards for Farm Prod- 
ucts” was again thoroughly revised by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in Septem- 
ber; its official designation remains U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Circular No. 8. 

A compilation of information, including 
graphs and charts on the subject of ““The Con- 
sumer and the Standardization of Farm Prod- 
ucts” has been prepared by Caroline B. Sher- 
man and issued in mimeographed form by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture. 


Federal Specifications. The interdepart- 
mental agency that prepares specifications for 
purchases by the federal government has re- 
cently been reorganized and will henceforth be 
known as the Federal Specifications Executive 
Committee instead of the Federal Specifications 
Board. The chairman is Lyman J. Briggs, 
director of the National Bureau of Standards. 


Class Projects. Last summer a home eco- 
nomics class at the State University of Iowa 
assembled purchasing information, suggestions, 
and bibliographies on ten topics, from bath 
towels to oranges, and set the material up in 
practicable outline form entitled “How to 
Buy.” Another project in child care was writ- 
ten up as “Baby Briefs for Busy Mothers.” 


may be obtained on request from the depart- 
ment of home economics at the University, 
Iowa City. 


Parent Education. A short annotated list 
of simple, inexpensive pamphlets has been pre- 
pared by Lita Bane primarily for leaders and 
parents in the extension work, but also useful 
for other workers. It is issued in mimeo- 
graphed form as Miscellaneous Extension Pub- 
lication 22, Extension Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Another mimeographed publication from the 
Extension Service is the first of a series of dis- 
cussion outlines in the field of parent educa- 
tion which Miss Bane is preparing. This one 
is devoted to problems of discipline and is a 
14-page document. 


Child Development and Parent Education 
at Cornell. What has been accomplished by 
the investigations made under the department 
of family life at the New York State College 
of Home Economics is summarized by Dr. 
Ethel B. Waring in “Ten-Year Report of 
Studies in Child Development and Parent Edu- 
cation,” published as Bulletin 638 of the Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Among subjects investigated have been tech- 
niques, means of describing and measuring 
children’s personality, health, nutrition, be- 
havior, and adult education. 


“Clothing the Child.” Florence E. Young 
of the home economics department, State Col- 
lege, New Mexico, has assembled interesting 
information about children’s clothing in dif- 
ferent times and places, the psychological and 
economic aspects of the subject, and construc- 
tion of children’s garments, and has worked it 
all into a mimeographed volume of 163 pages, 
bound in a gay heavy paper cover, illustrated 
by reproductions of famous pictures, pen and 
ink sketches, and diagrams. The book sells for 
$2.50 a copy. 


“Love, Courtship and Marriage.” Discus- 
sion outlines on various phases of this general 
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subject by Newell W. Edson were published 
in the Journal of Social Hygiene and are now 
reprinted in bulletin form by the American 
Social Hygiene Association, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York City, from whom the pam- 
phlet may be purchased for 10 cents a copy. 


Women in Industry. The effect of recent 
technological changes on women industrial 
workers has been studied by Mrs. Ethel L. 
Best of the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, and reported in the Bureau’s Bulletin 
No. 107. It shows that technological improve- 
ments have greatly reduced the number of 
workers required for a given output, that the 
effect of the new machines on wages has not 
been uniform though in general the tendency 
seems downward, and that in some cases women 
find the new work harder, in others pleasanter. 

Bulletin No. 135 in the same series, another 
recent publication of the Bureau, is a sort of 
study outline on the subject ““The Commerciali- 
zation of the Home through Industrial Home 
Work” and is intended to help make the public 
aware of the danger of distorting “the social 
function of the home through use by profit- 


making industries.” 


Women Health Workers. The Medical 
Women’s Journal for November carried an of- 
ficial report of the fifteenth annual meeting of 
the Association of Women in Public Health 
which was held in Milwaukee on October 7; 
the 138 members include physicians, nurses, 
statisticians, laboratory technicians, nutrition- 
ists, and social workers, and the president is 
Dr. Mary R. Lakeman of Boston. The same 
magazine also announced the fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Association of American Women 
Dentists held in New Orleans November 4 in 
connection with the meeting of the American 
Dental Association. 


Dairy Products. Less creamery butter but 
more cheese, condensed milk, and ice cream 
were manufactured in 1934 than in 1933, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Soybeans as Food. “Soybeans and Soybean 
Products for Table Use” is an article by Ellen 
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J. Kingsley which includes many recipes as 
well as general statements and which can be 
obtained in mimeographed form from the 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department 


of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Rural Electrification. Two popular bulletins 
from the Rural Electrification Administration 
are “What Every Farm Leader Should Know 
about Rural Electrification” and “Light and 
Power for the Farm.” The former tells its 
story by questions and answers. 


Housing Management Problems. Manage- 
ment was the subject of a special number of 
Real Estate Record dated July 20. It included 
the standards and glossary of terms of the 
housing division of P.W.A. as well as articles 
on management standards and organization 
and notes on progress in federal projects. 


F.H.A. In the bulletin “How to Have the 
Home You Want,” the Administration de- 
scribes its insured mortgage plan for financial 
home building and shows pictures of many at- 
tractive homes made possible by this means. 


Housing Digest. In November the Housing 
Division of P.W.A. issued the first number of 
a mimeographed bulletin intended to abstract 
current writings pertinent to the work of the 
Division. It will also be very valuable to 
others interested in the field, and they will be 
glad to know that they can obtain it on request 
to the Division. 


School Journals. Student Leader is the title 
of the official organ of the National Associa- 
tion of Student Editors, the National Associa- 
tion of Student Government Officers, and the 
Student Graphic Arts Society, all of them spon- 
sored by the Journal of the N.E.A., from whose 
office the Leader is issued. Highschool is a 
new fortnightly for teachers and principals 
with which the High School Teacher is now 
combined and which is issued by the Scholastic 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Home Economics in the General Federation. 
Mrs. George E. Calvert, chairman of the divi- 
sion of home economics training, Department 
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of the American Home, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, outlines the aims and work of 
her division in the pamphlet “Our Homes in 
These United States.” Here she has brought 
together statements of Federation officers, 
quotations from well-known persons, reports 
of club projects, and suggestions for club work 
and programs about home economics education. 


“Laboratory Work’? for Architects. To 
provide students of architecture with practical 
experience, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology is reported by Science as including in its 
plan of instruction the selection and purchase 
of a lot suitable for a moderate sized house, 
the making of plans and specifications, the 
selection of a contractor, and the supervision of 
the entire building process. The completed 
house will be sold and the proceeds used for 
another house another year. 


Carrie Jane Everson. The Women’s Serv- 
ice Committee of the American Chemical 
Society has distributed to members of the 
Society reprints of a paper by H. C. Parmelee 
on “Carrie Jane Everson and the Flotation 
Process” as a reminder that this schoolteachei, 
wife of a physician in Denver, discovered the 
phenomenon of the “chemical affinity of oils 
and fatty substances for mineral particles.” 
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She started studying ores in the hope of finding 
some means of realizing on her husband’s un- 
profitable mining investments and had the 
vision to see the significance of her discovery. 
In 1886 she took out the first patent for a 
metallurgical process based on the flotation 
principle, the starting point of developments 
which have revolutionized the industry and 
greatly increased our available mineral re- 
sources. Unfortunately, she did not have the 
backing or business acumen to reap the profits 
she deserved. 


Household Employment. “Reading List 
of References on Household Employment”’ is 
the title of a 19-page mimeographed document 
recently issued by the Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


A Cleveland Budget. The home eco- 
nomics committee of the Cleveland Associated 
Charities has issued a little pamphlet “A Sug- 
gestive Budget for Families of Small Income” 
intended as a practical guide to budgeting and 
to deriving the maximum benefit from the 
means available. Food and clothing lists with 
approximate costs are given, also fairly concrete 
suggestions regarding other expenditures. 
Copies may be obtained for 35 cents each at 
1900 Euclid Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Department of Supervisors and Teachers of 
Home Economics. During the St. Louis con- 
vention of the Department of Superintendence, 
N.E.A., home economics meetings will be held 
at the Chase Hotel on the morning and after- 
noon of February 22. The program is being 
developed under the chairmanship of Mrs. Ella 
Moore Detherage, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, Jefferson City, Missouri, and local 
arrangements are in charge of Edena Schaum- 
berg, supervisor of home economics in St. Louis. 

Rural Electrification Administration. Emily 
R. Kneubuhl has been placed in charge of the 
educational program of the R.E.A. Her seven 
years as executive secretary of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs demonstrated her administra- 
tive ability, her knowledge of women’s inter- 
ests, and her concern for civic questions. * 

Graduate Study Abroad. The Institute of 
International Education will supply American 
students interested in such study with informa- 
tion regarding the fellowships which it adminis- 
ters and has a bulletin, “Fellowships and 
Scholarships Open to American Students for 
Study in Foreign Countries,” which it sells at 
the nominal charge of 25 cents. Address the 
secretary of the Student Bureau, Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 

U. S. Children’s Bureau. Dr. Ethel C. Dun- 
ham has been appointed director of the division 
of maternal and child welfare in the place of 
Dr. Martha Eliot, who is now assistant chief 
of the Bureau. 


ALASKA 


University of Alaska. Shirley Fabrick, a 
Montana State College alumna with an M.S. 
from the University of Wisconsin, has replaced 
Allene Sewell Loring, who resigned and is now 
in Albany, New York. 


The foods classes are working out recipes for 
grouse, rabbit, ptarmigan, moose, and caribou. 

On September 25 the home economics de- 
partment sponsored an exhibit of water colors, 
oil paintings, and wood blocks of Alaskan scenes 
by local and visiting artists. About 150 at- 
tended it and the tea that followed. 

Flora Harper, ’34, is teaching in the Indian 
School at Eklutna. 

Extension Service. The University coop- 
erated with the government in the Matanuska 
project by lending extension workers to assist 
in teaching the colonists how to adapt them- 
selves to the country and use native products. 
4-H clubs were established; demonstrations 
were held; and canning, sewing, and other 
projects were organized. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona Home Economics Association. The 
Association met on November 8 in Phoenix 
during the meeting of the Arizona Education 
Association. “The Place of Play in the 
Twentieth Century Home” was the theme. 

University of Arizona. Dr. Louise Otis, for- 
merly of Pomona College, is assistant nutrition 
chemist in the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. She replaces Edith Lantz, now nutrition 
chemist at New Mexico Agricultural College. 

In November Dr. Margaret Cammack Smith 
presented a paper on “Dietary Factors in Rela- 
tion to Mottled Enamel” at the annual meeting 
of the American Dental Association in New 
Orleans; Dr. Esther Batchelder discussed “How 
Home Economics Research May Help Solve the 
Dean’s Problems” before the deans of women 
attending the state education meeting; and 
Dr. B. Eleanor Johnson spoke before the Col- 
lege Club at Phoenix on “Women as Em- 
ployers.” 

Autumn visitors to the School of Home Eco- 
nomics included Harriet and Vetta Goldstein 
of the University of Minnesota, who were 
returning from a tour of Mexico, and Ruby 
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Kassel, who was en route to her work at the 
Indian Reservation at Sells. 

Extension Service. Rosa Bouton of Flag- 
staff has retired at the age of 74 after 14 years 
of service as home demonstration agent and has 
gone to Pomona, California, to make her home. 
After consultation with Mrs. Richards in Bos- 
ton, Miss Bouton in 1898 started the home 
economics department at the University of 
Nebraska on an appropriation of $15 for the 
year’s laboratory equipment and supplies. 

Student Clubs. The second annual meeting 
of student home economics clubs in the state 
was held on November 9 in Phoenix. Topics 
discussed were: “The Part the College and 
High School Girl Play in Home Recreation,” 
“Women of the Orient,” and “Modern Trends 
in Knitting and Crocheting.”’ A year’s project 
on the buying of cosmetics was initiated, with 
“Ts it more expensive to buy cosmetics in small 
ten-cent-store packages?” as the special 
problem. 


CALIFORNIA 


University of California. A new year course 
leading to a certificate in hospital dietetics is 
being offered for home economics graduates. 
Practice under Helen Louise Gillum’s direction 
is required in the University Hospital. 

To meet the demand for vocational education 
in home economics, a division of home eco- 
nomics was established on the Davis campus of 
the College of Agriculture at the University this 
fall. Dr. Harriet Morgan is in charge of the 
division, and Dorothy Rubel is assisting her. 
The work in home economics will be practical 
and for the present is confined to non-degree 
status. The objective is to provide training in 
homemaking for young women interested in 
agriculture who expect to live in the country. 

Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan motored through 
Europe this summer and attended the Inter- 
national Physiological Congress in Russia. 
She reports great increase in personnel and 
funds for scientific research by the U.S.S.R., 
especially the new laboratories built for Pavlov 
at Leningrad and the vitamin concentrate fac- 
tories and Nutrition Research Institute at 
Moscow. Lavish entertainment was furnished 
to delegates, and factories, hospitals, clinics, 
and nursery schools were open to visitors. 
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The home economics staff of the University 
at Los Angeles gave radio talks throughout the 
summer, discussing results of experimental 
studies, dietary problems for infants and chil- 
dren, present knowledge of mineral food values, 
and facts and fallacies about digestion and diet. 

Extension Service. Twenty-one radio pro- 
grams on family life have been arranged by the 
Extension Service in cooperation with the 
Institute of Child Welfare. Speakers are child 
psychologists, pediatrists, and research workers, 
and the formation of clubs has been encouraged 
where three or more persons agree to meet 
alternate weeks and listen at home the other 
weeks. 

Los Angeles. Franklin High School, in co- 
operation with a federal emergency nursery 
school, is offering a course in child care and 
training to senior girls and boys. Lectures are 
given by English, biology, art, social science, 
homemaking, and nursery school teachers and 
by the school councilor, girls’ vice-principal, 
and specialists from the psychology department 
of the city schools. An hour a week or more 
is devoted to observation, and records are kept 
on standardized sheets. 

Pasadena. The home economics, industrial 
arts, science, and commercial departments are 
cooperating in a one-semester course in applied 
economy for upper division high school boys 
and girls; it includes money management, buy- 
manship, housing, sanitary principles and 
household procedures, business principles, buy- 
ing practices. 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia Home Economics Association. 
At the annual meeting in Halifax on October 19 
the following officers were elected: president, 
Clarabel O’Blenes, Acadia University, Wolf- 
ville; secretary, Heloise Gillmar, Acadia Uni- 
versity; treasurer, Ruth Binnie. The following 
aims for 1935-36 were formulated: (1) to make 
an effort to persuade all home economics gradu- 
ates to become members of the Association; (2) 
to try to discover some method of increasing the 
interest of homemakers in the Association; (3) 
to bring about cooperation with home econo- 
mists in New Brunswick; (4) to continue the 
gathering of information regarding laws and 
other regulations whose objects are to control 
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and standardize consumer goods; (5) to give 
more publicity to the Association’s work. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
The autumn meeting was held in conjunction 
with the Connecticut Vocational Association’s 
conference at Hartford on October 25. The 
discussion of “Source Materials” at the section 
meetings proved so valuable that the Associa- 
tion will continue its study of the subject this 
winter. Ruth Atwater of the National Canners 
Association discussed “The Consumer Reads 
Her Labels and Knows Her Cans” before the 
general assembly, and Mrs. Frances Foley 
Gannon told of her work as “Housewife-in- 
Chief” in the Consumers’ Service Division, 
Department of Markets, New York City. 

Hartford Home Economics Association. 
The New England Conference of Food Service 
Directors sponsored by the Association in 
Hartford on October 4 and 5 was highly suc- 
cessful, with a gratifying representation from 
the Middle Atlantic states. Mae Paige of the 
West Hartford public school cafeterias and 
Mary Kelly of the Hartford public school lunch- 
rooms were elected co-chairmen for a similar 
conference next autumn. 

Connecticut College. Leopoldine Hisnay, a 
graduate of the hotel management course at 
Cornell, is directing the cooperative dormitory 
and assisting in the home economics depart- 
ment. 


DELAWARE 


Women’s College, University of Delaware. 
To meet the requirements of the American 
Dietetic Association, two courses in institution 
management have been added this year. They 
are taught by Mary E. Reed, dietitian. A new 
course in textiles is being given for clothing 
majors by Elizabeth Kelly. 

On November 8 Madame Metzelthin of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. gave a demonstration 
before the advanced food classes. 

A marketing trip to Philadelphia is being 
planned by the sophomore foods class. It will 
include visits to a cold storage plant, a fruit 
auction, and the china and glassware depart- 
ment of Wanamaker’s. 

A scholarship of $150 for the home economics 
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course at the Women’s College is being offered 
to a New Castle County girl for next year by 
the New Castle County demonstration clubs. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The November calendar included a 
dinner meeting of the women in business sec- 
tion on November 4 at the A.A.U.W. clubhouse, 
a tea there for members and prospective mem- 
bers on November 17, and a meeting of the 
homemakers section on November 21, when 
Mrs. Rose Hardy discussed “Home Canning 
Experiences”; Mrs. Paul Howe, “Cosmetics”; 
and there was group discussion of projects for 
the coming year. On December 2 a general 
evening meeting was held at the Washington 
Gas Light Company. Speakers included Ruth 
Sheldon and Alice L. Edwards. 

Public Schools. Friends of Ida Florence 
O’Neal, director of domestic arts in the Dis- 
trict’s elementary and junior and senior high 
schools, were saddened by the news of her death 
on October 16 after several months’ illness. 
Miss O’Neal had been connected with the Dis- 
trict schools since 1908. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. At 
the 9 district meetings held by the Association 
in conjunction with the Georgia Education As- 
sociation, the contribution of home economics 
to the state curriculum revision was a major 
topic for discussion. To date, the Association 
has 127 individual members and 10 affiliated 
student clubs. 

State Department of Education. Elizabeth 
Mayes has been appointed state supervisor of 
home economics education to succeed Epsie 
Campbell, who recently married Roland B. 
Daniel, superintendent of public schools in 
Columbus. 

Ina Gaines, formerly district home supervisor 
of rural rehabilitation, has been appointed field 
supervisor of home economics in the emergency 
education division. 

University of Georgia. Alice Beall, formerly 
head of the home economics department at 
Thomaston, has been appointed supervisory 
teacher of home economics in the University 
High School to succeed Elizabeth Mayes. 
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Extension Service. Two district home dem- 
onstration agents, a home industries specialist, 
and 12 assistant home demonstration agents 
who will be placed later in permanent county 
locations were recently added to the home 
demonstration staff. Since September 1, three 
counties have been organized for home demon- 
stration work. 

Vocational Home Economics. Susan M. 
Burson of the U. S. Office of Education visited 
vocational schools in Georgia during the week 
of November 11. 

In Cartersville an attractive homemaking 
cottage is being constructed in which 55 girls 
will receive training under the direction of Jim 
Turner, teacher of home economics in the 
Cartersville High School. 


HAWAII 


University of Hawaii. Dr. Carey D. Miller, 
chairman of the home economics department 
and in charge of nutrition investigations for the 
Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station, spent 
June and July in American Samoa. She de- 
voted most of her time to making basal metab- 
olism tests on pure Samoans as a continuation 
of the work carried on earlier in coopera- 
tion with the Carnegie Institute Nutrition 
Laboratory in Boston. She also gathered in- 
formation regarding the food habits of the 
Samoans. 

Lila Canavan of the University of Utah is 
substituting for Katherine Bazore, who is on a 
year’s leave of absence. 

Jana Glenn is studying for her master’s de- 
gree at the University of Chicago. Helen 
Yonge, a graduate of the University of Hawaii, 
is filling her place this year. 

The home economics club will continue this 
year its popular monthly nationality dinners. 
The members intend to use the proceeds from a 
fruitcake sale held immediately after Thanks- 
giving to print the recipes which have been 
used for these dinners and then will sell them 
at a moderate price. 

Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Dr. Martha Potgieter will join the staff of the 
nutrition laboratory to devote her time to 
nutrition problems relating especially to taro 
and taro products. 

Ruth Robbins spent last summer on the 
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mainland, combining a vacation with visits to 
research laboratories. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. Plans 
are under way for the district home economics 
meetings, and all home economists in the state 
are pushing the “On to Seattle” plans in con- 
nection with the A.H.E.A. meeting July 6 to 9. 

University of Idaho. Velma Hamilton, ’24, 
who has been connected with the Carson Indian 
School at Stewart, Nevada, is now a member of 
the home economics staff at San Jose State 
Teachers College in California. 

The annual co-ed prom, sponsored by the 
Home Economics Club to increase the loan 
scholarship fund, was held November 16. 

Marion Featherstone, instructor in art, spent 
the summer in Paris. 

Extension Service. Four meat schools were 
held in various parts of Idaho to assist extension 
workers and home economics and agricultural 
teachers in developing better meat programs. 
How to identify various cuts of meat and how 
to cure and cut for bone meats were included 
on the program conducted by K. F. Warner, 
meat extension specialist of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting at the Hotel LaSalle in Chicago 
on November 1 and 2 opened with the annual 
dinner, at which more than 700 home econo- 
mists were present. President Ruth Straight 
of Lucy Flower Technical High School pre- 
sided. Elizabeth Weirick, who assisted Grace 
Denny in last summer’s historic textiles tour, 
told about the trip; and Elizabeth Wood of the 
State Housing Board and Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Council of Chicago spoke on “Home Eco- 
nomics in the Housing Program.” 

At a general meeting on Saturday Dr. Lydia 
Roberts, Mary C. Whitlock, Mary Koll Heiner, 
and Dr. Hazel Kyrk reviewed the recent devel- 
opments in the nutritional, textile, housing and 
equipment, and family economics fields. At 
the Association business meeting the following 
were elected: first vice-president, Helen W. 
Jarrett; second vice-president, Leone Ann 
Heuer. 
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The publicity contest prize was awarded to 
the De Kalb Township High School club, whose 
adviser is Helen McDougal, for the most out- 
standing publicity scrapbook for the year. 
The Savannah High School Club, where 
Dorothy King is adviser, and the Lanark Com- 
munity High School Club, whose adviser is 
Ella Sue Beck, received honorable mention. 

The sessions closed with luncheon at which 
Dr. Matthew H. Willing of the University of 
Wisconsin spoke on “The Implications for 
Home Economics of Certain Trends in Second- 
ary Education.” 

Vocational Home Economics. The annual 
business meeting of the recently organized Illi- 
nois Vocational Homemaking Teachers Asso- 
ciation was held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
on December 7. All members of this associa- 
tion are also members of the Illinois Home 
Economics Association and the Illinois Voca- 
tional Association. 

James Millikin University. Viola Bell has 
been appointed professor of home economics. 
Saidee Stark has gone to California, where she 
is associate director of the Rural Rehabilitation 
Division, California Resettlement Administra- 
tion, with headquarters at Berkeley. Eliza- 
beth Wiley is now assistant professor of textiles 
and clothing at Montana State Agricultural 
College. 

Lewis Institute. Grace Gordon Hood, for- 
merly head of the home economics department, 
is now head of the home economics department 
at the University of Manitoba. Arlyn Eilert 
is on leave, studying at the University of Min- 
nesota. 

University of Chicago. Dr. Lydia Roberts 
spoke on “Some Social Applications of Nutri- 
tion” at the meeting of the Wisconsin Home 
Economics Association in Milwaukee on No- 
vember 7. Dr. Hazel Kyrk addressed the 
home economics section of the Northeast Ohio 
Teachers Association at Cleveland on Octo- 
ber 25 on “New Conditions and Theories Shap- 
ing Home Economics.” 

Harriet Edgeworth and her mother are spend- 
ing the winter in New Zealand and Australia. 

High School Conference. At the conference 
held at the University of Illinois on Novem- 
ber 22, speakers included Samuel Everett of 
the University of Illinois; A. Lawrence Brown 
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of Investors Syndicate; Blanche E. Hedrick, 
state supervisor of emergency parent educa- 
tion; Edward Worst, former director of indus- 
trial arts, Chicago; and Dr. S. A. Hamrin of the 
State Normal University. 

University of Illinois. Extension Service. 
Dorothy Iwig has been made associate in home 
furnishings, and Christie Hepler of Atwood has 
replaced her as county home adviser at Peoria. 
Leila Ogle, formerly nutrition specialist in 
Ohio, is regional director of home economics for 
the Rural Resettlement Administration in this 
district, which includes Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, and Missouri. Her headquarters are at 
Champaign. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. Dr. 
Ivol Spafford was the principal speaker at the 
fall meeting held in Indianapolis on October 17. 
Other speakers were Floyd I. McMurray, super- 
intendent of public instruction in Indianapolis, 
and Muriel G. McFarland. 

Student Clubs. At the student club meeting 
held in connection with the Association meet- 
ing, reports were given of the Chicago meeting 
of the A.H.E.A. at which Indiana was repre- 
sented by 20 girls. A feature of the club pro- 
gram which proved interesting and helpful 
was the Problem Clinic. The Association is 
sponsoring its third publicity contest among 
all its affiliated high school student clubs and, 
because of the large increase in number of clubs, 
expects many entries this year. The trophy 
given by Dean Mary L. Matthews of Purdue 
University was won in 1934 by the Greencastle 
Home Economics Club; but because there were 
so few entries, no award was made in 1935. 

Ball State Teachers College. The home eco- 
nomics department is being remodeled and 
enlarged to include 4 unit kitchens furnished on 
different economic levels, rooms for manage- 
ment and textiles, and new offices for staff. 

Of the 26 students enrolled in the unit course 
in consumer education given last summer by 
Dr. Jessie V. Coles, 22 were graduate students, 
5 held master’s degrees, 2 were housewives, 
and 2 were from out of the state. 

Butler University. The entire home eco- 
nomics staff attended the meeting of the 
A.H.E.A. in Chicago. 
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Two of the 1935 graduates are doing labora- 
tory work with a large pharmaceutical com- 
pany; one is a student dietitian; and one is a 
hostess in the home service department of a 
furniture company. 

Indiana State Teachers College. Fall en- 
rollment in home economics is much increased, 
and all 1935 graduates of the special home eco- 
nomics course have been placed. 

Dr. Louise Gillum is now at the University 
of California at Berkeley, where she supervises 
the nutrition classes in the School of Nursing 
and also lectures in the School of Medicine. 

Indiana University. Registration in the be- 
ginning clothing classes has increased 50 per 
cent over that of last year. 

Most of the 1935 graduates have secured posi- 
tions. Four are at hospitals; four are teaching 
in Indiana; one has a dress shop; and one is 
hostess for a commercial concern. 

Purdue University. A conference on 
women’s work and opportunities, sponsored by 
the University through the Women’s Self- 
Governing Association and open to all women 
students of Purdue and to invited guests, was 
held on November 25 and 26. Amelia Earhart 
Putnam and Chase Going Woodhouse were the 
principal speakers. Eighteen discussion groups 
were held throughout the conference so that 
students had the opportunity of learning about 
positions in which they were interested. 

Miss Earhart began her duties as consultant 
in the department for the study of careers for 
women on November 7. During her stay on 
the campus she lectured, conducted personal 
conferences, and initiated studies of careers for 
women in the University. She is also tech- 
nical adviser for aeronautics in the School of 
Engineering. 

Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth spent two weeks on 
the campus in October as part of her work as a 
member of the consulting staff of the School of 
Engineering. She held a series of conferences 
and arranged special classes for some home eco- 
nomics students who were assigned special prob- 
lems for investigation. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. The public school 
nurses section of the Iowa State Education As- 
sociation held its annual meeting on the campus 
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this fall. Dr. Pearl Swanson addressed the 
group on “The Use of the Small Experimental 
Animal! in the Demonstration of Nutritional 
Facts,” and Dr. Margaret Ohlson discussed 
sub-optimal or minimal dietaries with special 
reference to the adolescent. 

Miriam Lowenberg gave a paper on “Recent 
Research in Nutrition” at the biennial meeting 
of the National Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion in St. Louis in November. 

Iowa State Teachers College. Luella Overn 
has resigned to work for her Ph.D. at Columbia 
University. Lucille McCall is her successor. 

A weekly dress clinic is being held by Bernice 
Allen to which any student on the campus may 
come for advice on making over clothes and on 
making the most of the wardrobe by the proper 
choice of shoes, hats, gloves, and accessories. 

Simpson College. Bernice Borgman, who 
received her M.S. from Iowa State College in 
1935, has replaced Mrs. Alice Hansell Brown 
as head of the home economics department. 

The home economics club has 11 new mem- 
bers this semester. Its year’s program includes 
a study of the history and development of home 
economics and opportunities for home eco- 
nomics trained persons, meetings at which suc- 
cessful women will speak, a trip to a prominent 
china shop in Des Moines, a Christmas party 
and the preparation of a Christmas basket as a 
social welfare project, and a May breakfast. 

Extension Service. Louise Rosenfeld has 
been appointed associate director of rural reset- 
tlement. She directs the work of 7 home man- 
agement supervisors in the various districts of 
the state. 

Speakers at the annual extension conference 
held at Iowa State College in October included 
Agnes Samuelson, president of the N.E.A., and 
Frances Zuill of the University of Iowa. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Association. The 
fall meeting of the Association’s council at the 
Hotel President in Kansas City, Missouri, on 
October 19 was well attended. The Associa- 
tion will publish five or six newsletters this year. 

State Teachers Association. ‘Education 
and Social Security” and “Consumer Educa- 
tion” will be the subjects of discussion at the 
home economics round tables which the Asso- 
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ciation plans to hold in Dodge City, Hayes, 
Lawrence, Manhattan, Pittsburg, and Wichita. 

University of Wichita. This year’s program 
of the home economics club includes talks on 
various home economics subjects; such social 
events as teas, a chili supper, a party, a Christ- 
mas dinner, and a luncheon for graduates; mak- 
ing aprons to sell to the food classes; filling a 
Christmas basket for a poor family; and raising 
money and selecting a gift for the home eco- 
nomics department. 


KENTUCKY 


State Department of Education. In connec- 
tion with the curriculum revision study Ata 
Lee, state supervisor of home economics, and 
Mary Lois Williamson, itinerant teacher 
trainer, have conducted study conferences with 
10 different groups of high school home eco- 
nomics teachers this fall. A second series of 
meetings will be held during the second 
semester. 

Eastern State Teachers College. The food 
selection and household equipment courses are 
emphasizing consumer buying, and local mer- 
chants are cooperating. 

Last spring 22 young men students were 
enrolled in a course in home economics. 

The home economics department cooperated 
with the dean of women in planning this year’s 
social program. 

The student home economics club initiated 
14 members at its last meeting. At the busi- 
ness meeting which followed, it was decided to 
send a student representative to the state meet- 
ing at Mammouth Cave and to the Seattle 
meeting of the A.H.E.A. 

University of Kentucky. A state conference 
on agricultural and home economics education 
was held October 26. “An Educational Pro- 
gram for the Out-of-School Boys and Girls in 
Kentucky” was the theme, and Mrs. Alice 
Kinslow Pace, former state supervisor of home 
economics, was one of the speakers. 

When Lita Bane of the U. S. Extension 
Service and Mary Barber of the Kellogg Com- 
pany were in Kentucky this fall the home man- 
agement house girls entertained at tea in honor 
of them, members of the extension and resident 
home economics staffs, and all girls in the de- 
partment of home economics. 


[January 


Louisville. Public Schools. The 7 A foods 
class of the Highland Junior High School has 
just finished a home nursing unit. The metal 
class is making an iron bed to use in illustrating 
bed making. The girls of the Foods ITI classes 
of Shawnee High School sponsored a food sale 
to raise money for new dining room furniture. 

University of Louisville. The home eco- 
nomics seniors are making a survey of retail 
food prices for the Jefferson County Con- 
sumers’ Council, of which Mrs. Zelma K. Jenks 
is chairman. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in Alexandria on 
November 21 and 22 in connection with that 
of the Louisiana Teachers’ Association. Out- 
of-state speakers included Margaret Edwards 
of the University of North Carolina and Dr. 
C. J. Hyslup of the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. The Association formally celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the introduction of 
home economics into the Louisiana schools at 
a dinner at the Bentley Hotel on November 21. 

Student Clubs. About 650 girls attended 
the sixth annual state student home economics 
club meeting in Fair Park High School in 
Shreveport on October 19. Lena De Freese, 
vice-president, presided. Superintendent T. 
H. Harris addressed the group, and Mrs. John 
E. Coxe spoke on “Ten Years of Club Work in 
Louisiana.” Clyde Mobley awarded the prizes 
in the creative contest sponsored by the student 
home economics club committee. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, Elsie Ken- 
drick, Haynesville High School; vice-president, 
Lula Mae Earnest; secretary, Miriam Himel, 
Louisiana State Normal College. 

State Department of Education. The home 
economics division scheduled 21 district con- 
ferences for home economics teachers during 
October and November. 

Louisiana State Normal College. The home 
economics department reports a 20 per cent 
increase in enrollment this year and a total 
enrollment slightly in excess of the usual 10 
per cent of the student body. 

Louisiana State University. Susanne 
Thompson attended the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association for Nursery Education at St. 
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Louis from October 31 to November 2. Dr. 
Helen Carter attended the Land-Grant College 
Association meeting in Washington, D. C., 
from November 17 to 20. 

Extension Service. The home demonstra- 
tion agents and club members in Louisiana 
have been busy this fall with the garden 
projects planned to emphasize an adequate, 
year-round vegetable garden based on the food 
needs of the family, and well-kept grounds. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. The 
fall meeting was held at the time of the state 
teachers’ convention in Bangor on October 24. 
Barbara Higgins of Northeast Harbor was pro- 
gram chairman. David C. Mobley of the 
Master Institute of United Arts in New York 
City gave an illustrated talk on “Home Appre- 
ciation, Its Place in the Home Economics Cur- 
riculum,” and Dr. Marion D. Sweetman of the 
University of Maine discussed ‘Newer Knowl- 
edge of Nutrition and Health of Maine People” 
and reported on a survey being conducted at 
the University of Maine to determine the nutri- 
tional condition of Maine children. Dr. Pearl 
Greene presided at the brief business meeting. 
It was voted that the chair appoint a commit- 
tee representative of all phases of home eco- 
nomics to work out a long-time program for 
the state association that would make it of 
more constructive value to all its members. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
Baltimore Section. The Baltimore Section has 
secured Dr. Ivan Mac Dougal for a series of 
three monthly lectures; the first, given on 
December 18, was on the subject of “Housing.” 

Maryland Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
At the state convention in Baltimore in Novem- 
ber, the home economics class of the Jarretts- 
ville High School presented a playlet “The 
Wish,” which they had written especially for 
this program on character education. The 
theme was based on the verse of a sampler 
made in 1835, and showed the change in 
methods in education of girls since that date. 
Elizabeth Kent, a graduate of the University 
of Maryland, is the home economics teacher at 
Jarrettsville. 
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Elisabeth Amery, state supervisor of home 
economics, was elected chairman of the depart- 
ment of home service. 

Poolesville. At the annual “Community 
Fair” sponsored by the girls’ home economics 
and the boys’ agricultural clubs at the Pooles- 
ville High School, every department of the 
clubs had exhibits, about 500 in all, including 
poultry, patchwork quilts, canned foods. The 
girls and boys served luncheon. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
Officers elected at the meeting in Grand Rapids 
on October 25 and 26 were: president, Mary 
Barber, Battle Creek; vice-president, Julia 
Tear; secretary, Olive Goodrich, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit; treasurer, Esther Morris. 

Region Two. At the October meeting of 
Region Two in Flint Mrs. Merle D. Byers dis- 
cussed “Student Home Economics Clubs”; 
Ethel Webb, “Problems in Clothing Selection”; 
and Doris Bluemly, student club work. A 
luncheon concluded the meeting. Ruth Zim- 
merman was chairman. 

Michigan State College. Extension Service. 
New specialists who have been added to the 
extension staff are Helen Noyes of Nebraska, 
home management; Alice McKinney of Illinois, 
home furnishing; Eleanor Cramer of Michigan, 
clothing; Helen Strow of Ohio, general spe- 
cialist. 

Flint. Northern High School is proud of its 
two home economics classes for boys and the 
total enrollment of 51. 

Grand Rapids. The city-wide Better Hous- 
ing Campaign included the remodeling of a 
dilapidated, poorly arranged house into a con- 
venient, attractive, 7-room one. Representa- 
tives from 86 elective home economics¢classes 
visited the house as part of their study unit on 
housing, and reports and further class discus- 
sion stimulated interest among some 1,200 stu- 
dents and many of their parents. 

Kalamazoo. This year the home economics 
department of the Kalamazoo High School is 
offering an elective course in personal and social 
problems. About one-third of the 80 students 
enrolled are boys. 

An evening-school dinner conference, spon- 
sored by the home economics department, was 
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held on October 8. Speakers included Dr. 
William Halnon of Western State Teachers 
College, Dr. C. A. Fisher of the University of 
Michigan, and Dr. Paul Cressman of the State 
Department of Public Instruction. Seventy 
evening school teachers attended. 


MINNESOTA 


Saint Mary’s Hospital, Rochester. In ac- 
cordance with the suggestion made last spring 
by Dr. Martha Koehne on her annual inspec- 
tion trip for the American Dietetic Association, 
Saint Mary’s Hospital is now offering from 
three to six months’ advanced training in 
metabolic and diet therapy for experienced 
dietitians and teachers of nutrition who wish 
hospital experience of this type. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
Speakers for the annual fall meeting in Jackson 
were Dr. Marietta Eichelberger of the Evapo- 
rated Milk Association and Mrs. Robert Rals- 
ton, regional representative of W.P.A. County 
organization of the Association was perfected, 
a chairman was named for each county, and 
plans were made for at least one meeting in 
each county for all interested home economics 
people. Plans were made for celebrating Home 
Economics Week during the first week of De- 
’ cember in each county of the state. The life 
of Ellen H. Richards and facts about the devel- 
opment of the A.H.E.A. and of home economics 
in the locality were featured. Student clubs 
were asked to keep scrapbooks of the week’s 
activities, and reports of the celebration will be 
made at the spring meeting of the Association. 

Student Clubs. The following winners in the 
poster and essay contest for college clubs held 
to stimulate interest in Home Economics Week 
were announced at the Jackson meeting. For 
posters these were Catherine Pou and Kathleen 
Cousins; for magazine articles, Catherine Flem- 
ing for her article “Electrical Equipment,” 
Mary Stansel for “Student Dietitian Appoint- 
ments,” Mary Ida Miller for “Purnell Re- 
search,” and Edna Benjamin for “Some Facts 
of History in M.H.E.A.” All the winners were 
from Mississippi State College for Women. 

There were 120 student club representatives 
at the fall meeting. 


[January 


Vocational Home Economics. Two state 
conferences of vocational home economics 
teachers have been held in connection with the 
curriculum program. The use of problems in 
teaching is the subject for the year, with special 
emphasis on locating and stating problems, 
testing the problem, methods of solving the 
problem, and applications of problem. 


MISSOURI 


Missouri Home Economics Association. 
“The Housing Problem and Its Relation to the 
Home Economics Program’”’ was the theme of 
the meeting held in St. Louis on November 8 
in conjunction with that of the State Teachers 
Association. The speakers were: Mrs. Mar- 
garet Driesbach, director of rural resettlement 
work in Columbia; Mrs. Ella Moore Detherage, 
state supervisor of home economics; and S. E. 
Viles, director of school building service in 
Missouri. 

The program of work for the ensuing year 
includes the following goals: to promote the 
organization of student clubs; to increase sub- 
scriptions to the JOURNAL; to enroll every home 
economist in the state inthe A.H.E.A. Officers 
for two years are: president, Anna E. Hussey, 
215 Library Building, Kansas City; vice-presi- 
dent, Mabel Cook; secretary-treasurer, Bertha 
K. Whipple, University of Missouri. 

Student Clubs. Student clubs in the state 
are under the direction of Mabel Cook, suc- 
cessor to Gladys Wykoff, who is now with the 
State Department of Education. 

Vocational Home Economics. A special fea- 
ture of the conference held in St. Louis on 
November 5 and 6 was a study of economical 
furnishings for home economics departments as 
demonstrated by those in the Crystal City and 
Herculaneum high schools. 

Extension Service. Home economics exten- 
sion work is in charge of Julia Rocheford, who 
succeeds Essye M. Heyle, now the wife of Pro- 
fessor Harry Kempster of the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Missouri. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
The fall council meeting was held at Montana 
State College on November 23. 

Montana State College. The six units in 
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the new women’s residence hall, each furnished 
in a distinctive period style, serve as an ideal 
house-furnishings laboratory. 

Dr. Jessie E. Richardson gave two addresses 
in Butte on October 1, one before the Exchange 
Club and one before the Rotana Club. 

Mary Esther Evans, home economics re- 
search assistant, has resigned to accept a posi- 
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tion with the Michigan Health Department, 
East Lansing. 

Extension Service. Eleanor Harrer, Lillian 
Tubb, and Hazel Thompson, all graduates of 
Montana State College, have recently been 
appointed district agents to assist in the devel- 
opment of home demonstration and 4-H Club 
work in counties without regular agents. 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
American Home Economics Association 
Seattle, Washington 


July 6 to 9, 1936 
HEADQUARTERS: OLYMPIC HOTEL 


See pages 27 and 33 
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Elizabeth Lybarger, a University of Wiscon- 
sin graduate now teaching home economics at 
the high school in Gambier, Ohio, attended 
summer school at Ohio State University in 1934 
and 1935. Alice Donnelly Pressey, an assist- 
ant professor there, is in charge of the prepara- 
tion of teachers in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Effie I. Raitt, elected president of the 
A.H.E.A. in 1934, is director of the School of 
Home Economics at the University of Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Agnes Snyder is assistant professor of 
education at Teachers College and associate 
in New College, Columbia University. Pre- 
viously she was director of student teaching and 
teacher of psychology at the Women’s College, 
University of Delaware, and later head of the 
department of education at State Teachers 
College, Towson, Maryland. 

Evelyn G. Halliday and Isabel T. Noble, joint 
authors of the widely used Hows and Whys of 
Cooking, are both on the home economics 
faculty at the University of Chicago. 

Harriet Goldstein, associate professor of art 
at the University of Minnesota, is co-author 
with her sister of the well-known textbook 
Art in Every Day Life. 

Lola M. Cremeans has been head of the home 
economics department at the University of 
Alaska since 1929. She formerly taught at the 
University of Minnesota, Illinois State Normal 
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University, and Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College. 

Katherine Comley teaches in the South High 
School in Minneapolis. A University of Indi- 
ana alumna, she received her master’s degree 
from the University of Minnesota in 1935. 
Clara M. Brown, associate professor of home 
economics education at the latter institution, 
directed the study reported in this issue. She 
is one of the JouRNAL’s advisers on its service 
to home economics in the public schools. 

Helen K. Robson is assistant professor of 
textiles and clothing at the State College of 
Washington. For a few months at the close 
of the war period she did clothing extension 
work at Cornell University. 

Grace FE. Frysinger, a vice-president of the 
American Country Life Association and general 
chairman of the Rural Home Conference which 
she describes in this issue, is senior home econo- 
mist in the Extension Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Nancy Booker Morey received her Ph.D. in 
nutrition at Cornell University in 1931 and 
stayed on there for four years to do nutrition 
research work, studying particularly energy 
requirements and dietary scales and standards 
in relation to food consumption among farm 
families. She has had experience in Dr. H. C. 
Sherman’s laboratory at Columbia and for a 
year served as nutritionist in the Bureau of 
Maternal and Child Welfare of the Kentucky 
Board of Health. 


